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STOP 

complaining 

about uflic<> clutter 




MOVE 

IT OUT... this 
riulter-Pnwf way 



Messy d^sks innoy yoa? They do most I 
employers*. Shaw-Walker Clutter- 
Proof Desks are marvels of organiza- 
tion, with specific built-in space for 
evCTything that now clutters your desk 
tops. These desks raise employee 
morale— and work efRciency. Asik m 
to show you. Phone your Shaw-Walker 
branch or dealer. Or write for catalog 
of Clutter-Proof Desks?^, 

^According to a uctni study hy 
Social Research, Inc., Chicaga 

R hawWalker 

Largest Exclusive Makers of Dfftct Equipment 
Musheion 6G, Mich, Ripres«ntatim £veryw1iefe 



/ Trends 



• Use variety to interest workers 
Competition— major challenge in '65 
• What your boss thinks of you 



How would you fe«l if your boss 
called you in and announced he 
was going to put you in an entirely 
unfamiliar job for a week or two? 

If you worked at Steel craft Manu- 
facturing Co, in Cincinnati, you 
wouldn*t be surprised. Spot as- 
signments are Steeicraft's way of 
stretching employee skills. 

The company calls the method 
''job variety." General Manager 
Kobert Levinson says, "It's the best 
form of training we know of." 

Here^s how it works: An office or 
shop employee is called in by the 
boss and told that he ^or she) will 
spend a few days or weeks doing a 
completely new job. Draftsmen are 
sent on sales calls, typists ar^ given 
one or two-day assignments as 
transportation clerks, factory hands 
are rushed to the offices of distfint 
distributors to serve as trouble- 
shooters. 

Workers given spot assignments 
are briefed before they tackle them. 
After the briefing they are strictly 
on their own. 

"While we've done this for years, 
only recently have we fully recog- 
nized the program's value in up- 
grading people/' reports Mr. Levin - 
son. He says "job variety" has 
trimmed turnover, worked wonders 
for employee morale and aided man- 
agement in determining the real 
potential of executives and rank- 
and-aie employees. 

One value of the system is that 
an employee never knows when he 
will be tapped for a spot job. "Ex- 
pectancy keeps people alert/' Mr. 
Levinson comments, "and the com- 
pany has found that most people 
return from temporary assignments 



with a new zest for their regular 
work." 

The firm makes steel doors and 
frames and employs alx>ut 5()0 peo- 
ple. Mr. Levinson ht'lieves "job 
variety" is especially useful as a 
training aid for smaller businessc^s, 
where it can help take the load ofT 
the shoulders of a relatively small 
number of top managers. He adds: 
"Many companies are afraid to 
gamble with people the way we do. 
But experience has convinced us 
that the successes far exceed the 
failures." 



Competition will keep lights burning 
late in many business offices this 
year 

Responses to a Nation 's Busi- 
ness survey confirm this. 

Leading managers in industries 
as unlike as meat packing and elec- 
tronics are worried about competi- 
tive pressures* Many state flatly 
that competition will be the biggest 
problem they face in 1965. 

Example: The vice president for 
administration of a major steel con- 
cern anticipates headaches arising 
from "comp£^tition from competi- 
tors' new plants, from other mate- 
rials and from foreign sources." 

The specter of competition takes 
on a somewhat different shape, de- 
pending on who you are. 

To textile manufacturers, im- 
ports make up the competitive chal- 
lenge. Petroleum company officials 
worry over profit erosion caused by 
retail price wars. In some fields 
it is wholly a matter of competitive 
pricing, but in others soap prod- 
ucts, for instance-worry centers on 
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PSA has 

an on-line automated reservations system 
that helps make sure all its seats are filled with 
passengers and all its passengers have seats. 

So when you call for reservations... 
if a computer answers don't hang up. 




Underbook and you lose money. Overbook md you iose Iriends, an NCR 315 computer. Thetr 315 books each flight right up to 
Pacific Southwest Airlines isn't taking any chances either way. the limit. But never one seat over the limit. NCR Total Systems: 
Busy phones pour in seal requests from a tl over California— into no one else senses so many lines of business so completely- 




THE NATIONAL CASK REGISTfR CO. <B 




Long Distance at the turn of the year 

This is the most appropriate time to thank your customers for their business. 
Why not telephone them - particularly those out of town? 
Your thoughtfulness will build goodwill and fncrease sales in the year ahead. 

Taik things over, get f/i /ngs done 
, • . by Long Distance / 

Bell System 

American Telf3pboin? and Telegraph Co, 
and Afisocialed Companies 
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7 WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

Labor leaders plan new strategy to win support for federal 
action to outlaw worker's right to job without joining union 

23 WASHINGTON MOOD: Home towii voices riilfi loud 

Johnson's program may not be as di^astic as many expect, 
despite heavy Democratic gains in Congress; here's why 

27 STATE OF THE NATION: Names won't solve problems 

Even if you reorganize political parties into conservatives 
and liberalSj there's little evidence it will make difference 

31 The truth about urban renewal 

A new study of this conti'oversial f edeial pi*ogram reveals 
what it has— and has not— accomplished in the past 15 years 

32 GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

Frank talk from corporate leaders 

Top executives i-epresenting the major sectors of business 
set forth what is right role for government in our economy 

3« New role for regulators 

Businessmen face new federal controls in some fields but 
pressures may ease in others as today ^s economy expands 

37 LATESTTARGET: Doliig busin ess with friends 

New case going to Supreme Court could raise problems for 
diversified companies that buy from and sell to each other 

38 $40 billio n customer will buy more 

Projection of federal procurement over next several years 
shows that nondefense orders will experience greatest iise 



40 



Who makes decisions In Washington 

Veteran politician w^ho has served in both the executive and 
legislative branches tells how you get action in the Capital 



A LOOK AHEAD: Instant bankinfiE comlns 

New systems for quick transfer of cash, credit, cheeks get 
attention ; Pentagon considers big plane; welfare taxes rise 



PREVIEW OF CHANGE: From now to 1980 

A new thrust in the U. S. economy, government and daily 
Hfe will reshape your business, says a leading forecaster 



How to run a growing company 

These are stages any company will pass to reach maturity; 
expert tells how to recogni2;e strength and cope with crises 

When inflation runs wild 

A first-hand view of how a country's policies of subsidies, 
spending deficits and legislated wages bring economic ruin 

An even break? 

Your money can be used for all manner of things, but here 
is one way that can involve both high risk and a low return 
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The world science will create 

Space scientist John Paul Stapp predicts new developments 
that will have an impact on your business and way of living 
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'65 CHEVROLETS 

Low price, low upkeep, 
high resale are what keep 
them in business 



CHEVROLET^ It a hard to believe that anything 
that look« this inraceful can be a businc!:?sman*B work- 
horse. But the '65 Chevrolet offers plenty of muscle and 
solid t^^rformance. New tough Body by Fisher, New 
rugged Girder-Guard jienmeter frame. Improved Full 
Coil suj^fienmon. And the wheels are spared farther 
apart, both front and rear, for a more stabie ride. YouMl 
find three inches more shoulder room inside, too. But 
there's one Chevrolet feature that hasn't changed. 
High resale value. 





CAf*timfH. fiimtym* 4^Bmr Sedan 



CHEVELLE — For just a one-year-old, Chevelle has 
come up a long way in the fleet car world. That's 
becauiie its young ideas about size and handling ease are 
backed up by more than a half-ventury of Chevrolet 
experience. You-ll find it in things like a battery-saving 
DelcoEron generator. Aliiniinized long-tife exhaust syB- 
tem. Fuli Coil sLisiienaion. F*Ius rust-rt^iiisting roifker 
panels and inner fender skirts. All in all, it's a iK^auti- 
Tut way to mix business with pleasure— and make it pay 
off handsomely. 



CHEVY n — Here's comfort and economy in a size 
that makes maneuvering m and out of traffic as easy as 
getting in and out of Chevy n s big wide doorways. 
You t^an order 4, 6, or V8 fjower. And you get all of 
Chevrolet's easy -care features, loo. So raik*age and 
maintenance costs come out 
looking hke the pricre of a 
Chevy n. Very low. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of Gen- 

eral Motors, Detroit, Mich. tiiOOEST f4AM€ m FLEET CARS A^O TRUCKS 
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When closely held 
stock is 
inherited... 



estate costs 
may burn 
a big hole in it! 




■^L 1 fnrm 



inef rittg (^omp 




DAVID B.HILL ♦» 
FITY FIVE 





» DAVID B. HILL 
3RTY FIVE 
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Does your estate consist largely of stock 
in a close corporation? If so, problems 
could arise for both your heirs and your 
corporation. For example, if there's not 
enough cash in your estate for taxes and 
estate costs, some stock may have to be 
sold- But who will buy it, and for how 
much? Will outsiders move in and family 
control be lost? 

In certain situations, the corporation it- 
self can buy some of the stock on a tax- 
favored basis for the estate, thus pro- 
viding the needed money. But this will 
require a cas^? surp/t/s— and New York Life 
insurance owned by the corporation '\% 
the swift, sure way to provide it. 
Talk to your attorney about drawing up 
such a stock purchase agreement. And 
have your New York Life Agent outline 
the role of life insurance and its various 
advantages. Or write: New York Life In- 
surance Company, Dept. NB 17,51 Madi- 
son Ave^, New York, N.Y. 10010, (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont,) 

Lrfe Insurance • Group JnsufBnce 
Annuities • Health Insurance • Pension Plans 




WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



What goes on in Washing^ton wfll have 

more impact on how you run your business. 
Examples coming up for action soon: 
Wages you pay will rise all up the line if 

minimum set by federal law is boosted. 
Labor lobbyists press for $2 an hour, all 

employees covered* Would settle for $1.50 this 

year. 

Your costs will zoom if Congress shortens 
legal workweek, requires double pay for over- 
time. 

Your payroll taxes will rise, offsetting a 
probable reduction of excise taxes on retail 
goods, if social security benefits are raised. 
Rise sure to come whether compulsory health 
care for aged is made part of social security 
or financed through new taxes. 

Here^s preview of other important measures 
that involve your pocket book. 

Unions plan new strategy to force your 
employees to jorn a un fon— whether they want 
to or not. 

What's planned is this: 

Labor leaders demand that Congress elimi- 
nate a provision of federal law that permits 
states to have right-to-work laws. 

But Congress balks at outright repeal, at 
least has until now— in face of union pressure 
that is strong and growing. 

So union leaders will try to settle for re- 
peal that exempts 20 states which already 
have laws of this kind- 
Outcome IS important to employers, 
whatever the size, kmd of busmess or location 
of your plants. 

Outright repeal— unions' real objective- 
would force hundreds of thousands of workers 
to join unions against their will. 

It would stimulate unions* lagging efforts 
to organize more workers, particularly white^ 
collar workers. 



Not only would more employers be pres- 
sured into signing a I hun ion-shop agreements 
—forcing alt employees to join unions— but 
many employees would have to join under 
existing labor contracts with latent provisions 
that provide for compulsory union member- 
ship whenever laws permit. 

Labor's compromise objective— that is, re- 
peal with exemptions— would make it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep your state laws against 
compulsory unionism in force. 

It would stop other states from enacting 
any new laws. 

Then, not having to spend time and money 
on preventing the spread of these laws to ad- 
ditional states, untons could concentrate on 
repealing existing state taws one at a time. 

Union men are optimistic about repeal, 
feel time is ripe, will work harder than ever 
for it> 

They start with a four-day Washington rally 
this month as new congressional session gets 
under way. Goal is to get action as soon as 
possible. 

"WeVe done some head counting in the 
House and feel we have the votes for repeal." 
says AFL CIO President George Meany. 

Quick action is deemed critical by labor 
lobbyists because of narrow margin for repeal 
they feel they have in House of Represen- 
tatives. Margin could melt away, they fear, 
in fighting over earlier legislation. 

Union estimates of solid votes for repeaf 
in the House range from 212 to 221. Another^ 
50 are marginal, according to unions. 

Needed to assure passage with all members 
present and voting: 218. 

Labor long has been confident it has votes 
needed for passage in the Senate. 

Unions work to gain support among rep- 
resentatives of 20 states which already have 
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laws guaranteeing people freedom to hold a 
job without joining a union. 

Legislators from these states hesitate to 
vote in Washington to nullify laws back home 
which constituents have approved. 

Failing to win enough votes for full repeal, 
union leaders then will apply new strategy, 
shoot the works for limited repeal. 

Administration strengttiens unioits^ 
hand. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz strongly 
advocates repeal, 

Mr. (VIeany expects President to ask for it 
in accordance with his party's platform. 

Only question, as far as Administration is 
concerned, seems to be timing— whether other 
legislative goals should have priority. 

Defenders of voluntary unionism are 

equally confident, expect to win through strat- 
egy of their own. 

They also seek support from representatives 
of 20 states which have laws against unionism. 
They point to growing public support. 

According to studies by Opinion Research 
Corp., proportion of individuals surveyed who 
believe a worker should be allowed to keep 




his job whether or not he belongs to a union 
increased from 48 per cent in 1956, to 62 
per cent in 1962, to 67 per cent now. 

Strategists plan last-ditch fight in Congress 
to stop any kind of repeat of Taft-Hartley 
labor law protection for states. 

To help push back possible action, they 
press for other amendments unions oppose. 
They also feel delay of action will work in their 
favor for same reasons unionists feel it will 
hurt their cause. 

If action can be held off until next Con- 
gress, two years from now, they are confident 
union efforts will surely fail. 

Struggles continue in many states for 

repeal or enactment of right-to*work legislation. 
Labor leaders believe repeal efforts are 
brightest: 

In Indiana, Iowa, Utah— where unions gained 
supporters in state legislatures, where gov- 
ernors with labor views won election. 

Unions also see a chance in Wyoming, where 
some gains were made in the legislature and 
a court test is pending on constitutionality 
of state statute because it outlaws hiring hafis 
which federal statute permits. 

Efforts to enact laws against forced union- 
ism in Maine, Montana. Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont may have been set back by election of 
more legislators on side of organized labor. 

Prospects improve in some states. 

New Mexico, for example. 

There an organization to help support right- 
to-work legislation has just been incorporated. 

Chances brighten, too, in California and 
Oregon, where conservatives gained strength 
in state legislatures. 

Union lobbyists are fairly successful 

in blocking state actions outlawing forced 
unionism. 
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But it's a limited success. 

Number of states with laws grows steadily. 
And unions find it very difficult to get any 
laws wiped off state books. 

The last—and only—significant success was 
repeal of Louisiana's statute in '56. This was 
achieved only by means of a deal with farm 
groups to retain for farm workers alone the 
freedom to join or not to join a union. 

Cost of motley you borrow from your 
local bank is affected by massive federal debt. 

As debt grows, Uncle Sam aiso competes 
for available funds. 

Cost of maintaining federal debt climbs 
toward $1 billion a month. 

It'll reach that level soon. 



Growing federal debt 
pushes interest cost higher 




L 



Here's key number that affects your pock- 
etbook: $88 billion. 

When federal budget for fiscal year ahead 
goes to Congress this month, spending total 
will be much higher. 

But this. With interest on public debt left 
out. js ceiling President tries to impose on 
what bureaus spend for all main government 
programs-defense, space, farms, procure- 
^^nt, pay for federal employees, subsidies. 



welfare doles of many kinds. But that's not 
all. 

Social security programs, highway and other 
spending— paid for out of earmarked taxes— are 
in excess of President's budget by billions* 

Grand total, all things included: Welt above 
$130 billion for year ahead. 

For nation as a whole, that means Uncle 
Sam takes more than 20 cents— one way or 
another— out of every dollar that business and 
industry can produce in goods and services. 

If you earn $25^000 taxable income, your 
take^home pay for year ahead goes up roughly 
$350. 

That's estimated difference in the federal 
taxes you'll owe on coming year's earnings as 
compared with last year's. 

If you're in $15,000 bracket, your pay goes 
up approximately $150, 

Estimates are based on taxpayer with wife, 
two children, average deductions. 

There's disappomtinertt ahead for mil- 
lions of taxpayers who usually get refunds. 

It stems from underwit hholding, despite fact 
that many employees asked their companies to 
keep out more taxes than standard 14 per cent 
which went into force after last year's tax 
cuts. 

Usually a good many people get taxes back 
as result of overwithholding or overpayment. 
Average refund: Somewhere around $140 for 
millions of taxpayers during past couple of 
years, adding up to about $5 billion or so in alL 

Now it's different. Mr. Average Taxpayer 
owes money and additional payments may 
equal past year's refunds. 

Note: Tax bureau gears up in expectation 
that more Americans wili get tax returns ready 
earlier than usual. Reason is curiosity, as tax- 
payers want to know whether they owe extra 
and how much. 
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Business opinion: 



IP Your November article, "Fed- 
eral Health Estimates-300% 
Wrong," ba.sed on an analysis by 
1^ Dr. Barkev S. Sanders, contains 
IP many instances of erroneous think- 
ing and misuse of the statistics 
presented. 

B I f^hall brin^ up only a few of 

H tJie most important points. 

H As to ho-spitalizatiun costs, Dr. 
Sanders asserts that my cost eRti- 

IIP mates are in error because tie de- 
rives a per capita expenditure of 
$139 for 1966^ based on projections 
of total outlays in 1060, aj?^ against 

I $72 that he derives from my cost 
estimates. 
The latter figure should be ?95, 
since ( 1 1 he incorrectly divided the 
estimated benefit outgo by total 
aged persons in the country, instead 
of by the aged persons eligibte for 
^ benefits due to their having OASDF 
|p insured status, and (2) he took the 
proportion of total outgo that re- 
lates to other-than-hospitalization 

» benefits to be the same as in the 
long-range estimate, whereas in the 
early years it wiU be considerably 
lower. 

His per capita figure based on 
total outlays ig not comparable with 
mine, because it makes no allowance 
for the deductible and maximum 
duration provisions; his figure 
should properly be $1 13. Then, there 
is only a 20 per cent difference, in- 
stead of almost 100 per cent as he 
indicates. Much of this 20 per cent 
difference is accounted for by other 
factors. 



In regard to the cost for skilled 
nursing home care benefits. Dr. 
Sanders gives figures about eight 
times mine. His estimate is based 
on data on total expenditures for 
all aged persons in such homes and 
does not recognize that the proposal 
does not include such broad tare, 
much of which is domiciliary and 
custodial. Under the proposal, such 
services are furnished only follow- 
ing transfer from a hospital when 
the nursing facility is hospital-af- 
filiated and when necessary for con- 



Health care cost 
figures disputed 



tinued medical treatment (and for 
at most 180 days) . 

Dr. Sanders asserts that my esti- 
mates are constructed to show a 
cost as a percentage of taxable pay- 
roll that will be much above one half 
of one per cent regardless of the 
proposal. This is a gross misstate- 
ment, because my latest estimates 
(for the proposal passed by the 
Senate) gave a cost of .76% of tax- 
able payroll. 

[Editor's Noter This latent esti- 
mate was made after Dr. Sander's 
artalijHis i^as completed.] 

Dr. Sanders deprecates my long- 
range cost estimates by quoting the 
figures in terms of dollars. A proper 
reading of the cost reports makes 
it clear that these figures are pre- 
pared to develop costs relative to 
taxable payroll, which are the sig- 
nificant cost figures. As such, they 
can properly be based on the as- 
sumption that both wages and hos- 
pital co.sts do not rise over the 
long-range future. Moreover, the 
reports go into considerable detail 
to indicate the important cost ef- 
fects of rising wage and hospital 
cost trends* 



Dr. Sanders states that the Brit- 
ish National Health Service has cost 
far more than originally estimated 
—and increiisingly so over the years. 
The actual experience for the first 
full year of operation was three 
times the original estimate, made 
eight years previous, but these 
figures are not comparable because 
of changes in the size of the popula- 
tion protected and in the general 
price level and the inclusion of addi- 
tional benefits not contemplated ini- 
tially. 

Although the cost in monetary 
terms rose by almost 70 per cent in 
the first decade, the real increase- 
after taking into account rises in 
price levels and population— was 
under 10 per cent Furthei-more, the 
costs expressed in terms of gross 
national product have been stable 
over the entire period (at a little 
less than four per cent). 



Dr. Sanders examines the Cana 
dian hospitalization plan experience 
in its five years and finds "fantas- 
tically" rising costs. His figures 
would seem to indicate that current 
costs are from two and a half to lO 
times what they were before the 
program began. The statistical 
error is that he has used partial 
years as the base period. For ex- 
ample, the jump in the index for 
Ontario ffrom 100 in 1959 to 547 in 
1960) results largely from the 1959 
data being based on only three 
months of operation. 

Conditions in Canada— particular 
ly in rural provinces such as Sas- 
katchewan—are considerably differ- 
ent than in the U. S. For a number 
of years, hospital utilization (days 
per capita ) has been rising in Cana 
da— both before and after the gov 
ernment program— unlike in the 
U. S., where the trend has been 
more level Even so, utilization in 
Canada did not increase *'fantaB* 
tically" after the government plan 
began-a rise of only six per cent 
between 1958 and 1961. 

The article not only questions the 
validity of my cost estimates, but 
also raises doubts about my profes- 
sional integrity— for example, stat- 
ing "the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has been concealing the 
truth by means of its actuarial esti- 
mates." 

1 feel constrained to say that this 
is the first time in the 30 years of 
my actuarial career that any ques- 
tion such as this has been raised in 
a responsible publication. Further, 
I well recognize that any estimates 
in this new field are subject to a 
considerable degree of variation and 
that competent actuaries, by mak- 
ing reasonable alternative assump- 
tions, can obtain different results 
(although, by no means, four times 
as high as my estimate). 

ROBERT J- MYERS 
CJjIef actuary 

Social Security Admlniat ration 
Wassl'ijnB;ton, D. 

^ Rep. Wiibur D. Mills, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mitiee, which considers social secu- 
rity health care legislation^ said re- 
cently: 

**The experience which the Com- 

7nittee , . . has had scriitinizing thi-'^ 
problem has shown that every esti- 
mate made thus far by the Depart^ 
ment of HEW (tvhich encompasses^ 
the Social Security Administration) 
as to the cost of this proposal has 
been imrealistically Iouk^' 

I enjoyed reading ''Federali 
Health Estimates-300% Wrong/' 
Every Congressman and the Sena- 
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Top management men can't afford 
to waste their time., .can you? 



SuccfiSS always has — always will - de- 
mand its price. 

And a few extra hours spent working in 
the office^ rather thao rdr^xing at home, 
arc often nccessjiry among men who want 
to make a substantial success — not "just 
a living/" 

While there is often a deceptive sense 
of urgency about day-to-day detailed tasks 
m any business, the only real progress 
comes from phmnhig ahead. Few business- 
fnen, unfortunately^ have the capacity to 
handle this dual job efrcctivcly. 

How does this affect the careers of men 
m their 20's, 30's, and Ws? 

It means thai knowledfie and ideas am 
more essential than ever. That age, ex- 
perience, and seniority lose their meaning 
m an economy where the man who ean do 
the job most efficiently gets the job. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE • 235 e dtnd st. m y. n.y. tooi? 



Cleariy^ the answer to rapid ascent in 
business today springs largely from intense 
I raining in the fundamentals of its major 
divisions. The application of knowledge, 
vision, and imagination are sore short- 
cuts to success in business. 

Free hookht lor ambitious men 

If you agree with this - even though lack 
of space has forced us to simplify the prob- 
lem - the Institute will gladly send you a 
free copy of Forging Ahead in Business/* 
an inieresling booklet which describes its 
executive training program in some detail. 
While there wouldn't be much point in re- 
questing the booklet tmless you are inter- 
ested in self-improvement, it might give 
you a new slant on your future plans. The 
decision, of course, is entirely yours. 
To get all the facts, by mail, fill out and 



return the coupon. Your complimentary 
copy of "Forging Ahead in Bu.\iness'* will 
be mailed to you promptly. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. ^00, 235 E, 42nd St., H.f., N.Y. 10017 
in Csirada; 57 Bloor St„ W., Toronto, Ontario 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 
your descriptive booklet^ "Forging Ahead 
in Busirnfjot/* 

Namt » » « . « * . i » t , I » 4 1 * 1 1 . , . . . * 

Firm Nanie* * ^ .. * 

Bu^in^ Addreas. 

PosiliOEi' ^ 

Home Addreiii i 4,«««4 . 
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Price is the most 
important thing to consider 
in buying a heavy-duty truck 

Right? 

^^^^^^9 ' Anyone can bm\d a cheap truck. The trick is to build 
trucks That tasi. Even if it does cost a fittte more. 

Considef Ken worth. 

There's no such thing as a " siandard assembly line" truck at Kenworth. 
Every tiuck. is built from the road up. To yout specifications. To give you a 
heavy-duty vehicle engineered to do exactly what you wan! it to do. 

Let's say you need a truck with an especially light dual -drive bogey, for 
example, Kenworth builds some of the world's lightest — including an 
exclusive torsion spring tandem axle dnve unit that's the lightest available 
in the 46,000 lb. class. 

And custom building is just part of what 
Kenworth has to offer The other had of 
the story is quality engineering. 

Every Kenworth is built like a steel suspension 
bridge. Carefully By experts. People who 
are pfoud of what they do and of the materials they work with. 

(That's one reason why every Kenworth is so thoroughly tested and checked 
—from bumpers to battery boxes— during every step of its manufacture.) 

What's the fesult of all this effort? Just this: when you buy a Kenworth, you 
know you're getting a truck thai will stand up under the roughest road and 
driving conditions imaginable. A truck that will keep on operating longer 
—that's able to handle more freight, consistently, at tess operating cost to you. 

That means more profit. And isn't that worth paymg a little more for? 
Then see your Kenworth distributor 
Find out for yourself why we say . . . 




7hw'$ mom worth in 



KENWORTH 



Home O^rce Seatile. Washington 9Bt24 




Business opinion 



tors in all 50 states, as well as the 
doctors and varioun other groitps 
who are fighting socialized medi- 
dne, should have e reprint 

EAY EVERS, M. 

AndELtusfji, AIn, 

I Taxpayers take note 

I appreciate the ma 03- wonderful 
articles in your magazine on busi- 
ness, legislation, etc., and in partic- 
ular the one titled, "There Ought to 
Be a Law" [ November 

AREL BERRIER 

Btirrl^T Sttle.^ Co. 
Sail FmncfBt'u 

Want to buy American 

Visiting in Europe 1 had the op- 
portunity to address the Purchasing 
Officers' A.^sociation of Great Bri- 
tain. Questions strei^sed that Ameri- 
can companies generally must not be 
interested in export business, .^ince 
the export divisions of American 
cumpanies are treated by the parent 
company as just another customer 
or distributor who must wait his 
turn or fight for materiaJ before it 
can make shipments to or keep 
promises made to importers. 

I assuretl them that American 
businessmen did want foreign busi- 
ness and that possibly it merely ap- 
peared that the expoil divi^iion was 
getting a short share of the produc- 
tion; that in this rising maricet, de- 
livery dates are extending rapidly 
and they are probably the victims 
of this condition, 

HAROLD A, BEEBY 

In effect but ineffective 

What ever happened in the Flori- 
da East Coast Railroad crisis? I 
have seen no reports for several 
months. You will surely have one 
grateful reader if you can update 
me on the situation. 

IVAN E. BROWN 
Corval Ii«, Ort;. 

P- The strike of 11 nonoperating 
railTQad brotherhmds, which will be 
ttm years old on Jan. 2$, is still in 
effect but apparentiif not effeetive. 
Spokesmen for the Florida Eant 
Comt Railwaij Co, say it is provid" 
ing full fret gill service, but has not 
curried mail since the stnke began. 
The compafiy km Hurvived nine 
dynafniihigs and contimmus picket^ 
ing. Four imion mem hers were ca7i^ 
i?icted and sentenced to jail last July 
in the dy7mmitings. 
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Do your employees have to leave to get big-company fringe benefits? 




No* Get them the new MONY Employee Protector, 

(Big break for small businesses.) 



Vou con dangle o big Carrol with this MONY group package ...m 
some cases, the benefits ore belter than the "big boys" ore cur- 
rently offering. Very substontiof fife insuronce . . . up to $25,000 
rnony coses. Disobility income benefrts go up to $100 a week 
for covered disobilitles ond con extend os long as 2 years Uor 
' ^ckness disability} or 5 years (for occidentsK Up to $30 o doy 
^or hospttol room and boord, plus certain mlsceltoneous hospitol 



e)cpfj rises, surglcol benefits, ond mo for medical coveroge, too* 
There ore a variety of benefits alt in one package toiiored <o 
help small companies attract and keep the people they wont. 
Get the facts. Write The Mutual 
Ofe Insiironce Co. Of NewYork, 
Dept. NB15, 1740 Broadwoy, 

New Yorki New York 100^9, mutual of new vof^K 

WMiN ITCOMIS TO EMflOVEf &Ef4ffnS...M0NV KNOWS 



MONY 



can't afford 
to carry a large 
inventory 




...thafs why I specify Greyhound Package Express! 



^ ou may not have the space of a wa rehouse, but your 
customers will think so when you specify Greyhound 
Package Express. Order only what you need, when 
you need it. Greyhound Package Express will get it 
where you want it, quickly, easily, economically. 

Your orders travel aboard regular Greyhound 
bu.sej^, on fast, frequent schedules.. .365 days a year, 



24 houi-B a day, week-ends and holidays. Save time, 
money, space, with Greyhound Package Express. Con- 
venient C.O.D., Collect^ Prepaid or special charge ac- 
count service J too- 

For information on service, rates and routes, call 
Greyhound or write today: Greyhound Package Ex- 
press, Dept 1-A, 140 S. Dearborn Sl, Chicago 3, Hi 



It's there in hours.. Mud costs you less 

for Sample; 



Buses 



NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


20 ' 


5 hfs, — mrn. 


$2.00 


$2.35 


$2-60 


SAN FRANCISCO 
^SACRAMENTO 


39 


1 hr, 40 min. 


1J5 


135 


1.50 


ATLANTA 
_SIRM!NGHAM 


10 


3 hrs. 45 min. 


1.85 


2.10 


2.45 


CHICAGO 
_ MILWAUKEE 


15 


1 hr. 50 mln. 


1.55 


1.80 1 2.00 




One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 




EXECUTONE INTERCOM 

Executone intercom breaks switchboard bottlenecks . . . takes inside calls 
off your phones . , . reduces costly call -backs . . . frees phones for calls to 
and from the outside— where the customers are! Provable savings on your 
monthly phone bill will pay for your Executone system . . . giving you the 
benefits of two channels of communication for less than the cost of one! 

Executone— the dependable intercom— speaks clearly with a natural 
voice. Incoming calls are announced by soft chinne and signal light. 
Reaches any number of stations from two up. Available with paging and 
confidential handset. 

Find out how Executone can help reduce your telephone bill; send the 
coupon today. No obligation. 



Long island City, V. 11101 
Prove to me Lxeculone can cut my monthly phone costs. Call for an appointment. 



tXSSfffOffS Austeir Race. 



n I would like to feceive your 16 pg. booklet "The Many Uses of Intercom/' 



Address 

City. 



_Phone_ 



in Canada: 331 Baftlett Avenue. Toronto 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

amtinued 

Ihe^ always present peril of a com^ 
petitor mming into the market with 

novel product or a better merchan- 
dising idea. Food processors and 
biscuit makers scramble for prime 
shelf exposure. Operators of pas* 
senger vessels hear of new foreiffn- 
flag ships entering the trade. 

If you are in the utility field » 
chances are you* re concerned about 
competition from government-subsi 
dtzed power, or possible switching 
by consumers from giis to electricity 
or vice verf>a. 

Note: Whatever business you m% 
in, 1965 is likely to find you putting 
f^reater emphasis than ever before 
on product and service quality 
Most businessmen now recognize 
that quality can be the decisive 
factor. 



] 



ft could be sonie^thtni? you suspect 
ed alJ a!onj?p and now it's confirmed 
by e.xperts. Your bc*ss probably does 
have serious re.servations about your 
ability. 

This, at any rate, is what a Uni- 
versity of California management 
study suggests. Hes|jonses from 
215 line managers in four West 
Coiist firms showed most of them 
doubted their subordinates' abilities 
to lead. 

But it's not all bad news. The 
study disclcsed that most of these 
same bosses look on their subordi- 
nates as relatively dependable, efR 
cient and loyaL 



i 



People who keep close watch an 

such things expect no lessi*ning of 
the dc^mand for capable men in the 
next 12 months. 

In fact, go(id openings should be 
plentiful in all but a few occupa- 
tional categories, with demand only 
a little below last fall's peak. 

One s<-»urce of this judgment is* 
Heidrick and Struggles, Chicago- 
based recruiters who since 1954 
have reviewed and analyzed more 
than 2{K).(XKJ openings in upper sal- 
ary brackets. 

They foresee continued strong 
demand in 1965 for men with gen- 
era! management skills. Also, cur- 
rent emphasis on bigger research 
and development budgets will bid 
up demand (and salaries) for ex- 
ecutives in general engineering and 
science fields. Marketing managers 
also will be at a premium. 

Gardner Heidrick, a partner in 
the recruiting firm, predicts that 



1 
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All air cargo services 
are fast from airport 
to airport. 




Only Air Express is so fast 
between the airport and you. 



Give or take a few minutes, 
once in the air your package travels 
3s fast on one air cargo service as 
anotiier. 

But wliat happens on the ground 
-*that's a different story. And it's 
^here Air Express shines. 

Only Air Express has 10,500 de- 
livery trucl^s to speed deliveries 
between you, the airports and your 
customers. Air Express has the 



edge getting aboard planes, too. H 
receives top priority after air mail 
on all 39 scheduled airlines. Think 
of what that means during peak 
night rush hours! 

Other Air Express exclusives 
worth thinking about: Pickup 
within 2 hours of your calK Super- 
fast delivery to any of 21,000 U.S, 
cities. One call, one waybill. Even 
armed surveillance for valuable 



packages, if you wish. 

What's more, Air Express is of-^ 
ten your cheapest way to ship by 
air as well 

So if you ship from 5 to 50 
pounds anywhere in the U.S.A., 
you're missing a bet unless you 
check Air Express. Call your local 
REA Express office and see. 

Air Express outde livers them all 

anywhere in the U.S.A. 

Air Express ^ 

Division ot REA Express 






makes a pickup 
work harderl 

Hard work is the whole idea of a Chevy pickup. 

You get solid p dependable workpower : truck 
design that does more work with less expense. 

A Chevy pickup gives you extra strength where 
you need it. For instance, a double wal! of sheet 
metal in critical areas such as cab roof, cowl, 
tailgate and the side panels of Fleetside models. 

It also gives you the smoothest of truck rides^a 
suspension that combines independently sus- 
pended front wheels and rugged coll springs, 
front and rear, to level the bumps and cut down 
on wear and tear. This is a proved system with 
millions of miles of user experience behind it. 

The pickup box. too» is built for hard work with a 
tough wood floor and a tight-fitting tailgate that 
doesn't rattle or let bulk loads seep out. 

This year, you can take your pick from 18 models. 
Included are stylish Fleetside pickups, Stepside 
pickups with handy side running boards, and 
4- wheel drives. All are available in a variety of 
body lengths and pay load ratings to suit your 
requrrements. All are powered by the most popu- 
lar and widely used truck engines in the industry 
—High Torque Six is standard or, If you prefer, 
you can specify a powerful VS. 

Your Chevrolet dealer will give you all the details 
when you see him about a new pickup for your 
job. Hell tell you about workpowe r — a bou t how 
it makes a truck work harder. 

Visit with him any time, about any type of truck, 
from light-duty delivery to big-tonnage tandem. 
, . , Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan, 









1 CHEVROLET i 









THE LONG STRONG 
LINE FOR '65 



FRIDAY 





Instant Savings 



Immediately upon installation, this new Addressograpti^ 
machine enables you to cut waste motion, eliminate paper* 
work errors, get work done faster, improve efficiency. 
■ No involved training. No complex prog^rammlng. 
Addressograpti methods are truly "simplified busi* 
ness methods" , . . providing fast, error4ree writing 
of repetitive business data. ■ Let us show you how 




Addressograph methods can produce "instant savings'' 
wherever names, codes, rates, descriptions, parts numbers, 
employee data, etc., must be written over and over 
■ Get the cost-saving facts from your nearby A M 
office, listed in the Yellow Pages, Or for further in- 
formation write Addressograph Multigraph Corpora- 
tion^ 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 



AtJJressograpb Multfgrapft Corporation 

CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



executive pay will continue upward 
In *S5, although stock options and 
deferred compensation plans will 
not be as important as in the past. 



This year an increasing number of 
young Americans will take our busi- 
ness know-how abroad. 

Example: An estimated 550 stu- 
dents of business will hold jobs with 
foreign companies under a program 
sponsored by U. S, chapter of the 
International Association of Stu- 
dents in the Economic and Com- 
mercial Sciences, An equal number 
of foreign students will come here 
for temporary jobs with U- S. firms. 
That*s a sharp rise from 1964. 

U. S. chapter president Kenneth 
H. Phillips says most Americans 
go to Europe, although in the past 
year some went to Japan, Australia 
and Korea, One American student 
sent to France was put in charge of 
an entire division of a battery- mak- 
ing company, 

• • • 

Here's a quiz for businessmen. 

Which is the best motivator— fear 
or reward? 

Answer: neither. 

Experts say that the most effec- 
tive motivator is a positive, self- 
starting attitude. It's best because 
it raises the efficiency of both the 
boss and those who work for him. 

"Research proves that a self -moti- 
vating attitude can multiply a man- 
ager's productivity,*' asserts Paul J. 
Meyer, president of Success Moti- 
vation Institute. He recommends 
five steps for executives interested 
in better motivating themselves and 
their employees: 

1* Pinpoint each specific work goal, 
and dedicate yourself unswervingly 
to its achievement, 

2. Make a plan to reach your goal. 
Then stick to an hourly, daily and 
monthly timetable. 

3. Keep the payoff constantly in 
mind. This will make you and your 
workers succ^ss-conscious. 

4. Don't let thoughts of defeat slow 
you down. Your attitude should be 
one of "can't lose," although you 
should be realistic about your strong 
and weak points, 

5. Develop a fierce satisfaction and 
pride in your ability to surmount 
difBculties, Determination to achieve 
your goals will make you welcome 
rather than fear roadblocks. It will 
replace doubts with confidence. 



AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
COMMONWEALTH-EDISON 
COMPANY 

THE H. K. FERGUSON 
COMPANY 



GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 



ILLINOIS-BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
J. A. JONES CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 
PACIFIC GAS i ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 



PITTSBURGH CORNING 
CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS PAPER COMPANY 
THE RUST ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
RYDER TRUCK 
RENTAL, INC. 



THE WICKES 
CORPORATION 



THE STROH BREWERY 
COMPANY 

UNION CARBIDE 
CORPORATION 

UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
U. S. RUBBER 
COMPANY 



Here are some of the cost-conscious firms that 
chose USS Cyclone Steel Fence-Aluminum- 
Coated. Why? Because of this common-sense 
fact: the stronger and more corrosion-resistant 
a fence, the longer its service life.* 

*1JSS Cyclone Steel Fence— Alum inum -Coated is 50% stronger 
than all-alunninum fence and its coating lasts 3-5 times longer 
than a galvanized coating. Your Cyclone man can show you a 
nearby installation. Just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks. 

^SS) Cyclone Fence 

United States St«ftl Corp, 
Room 7605 

535 Willram Penn Place 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

□ Send me more Information about USS Cyclone Steel Fenc^— Alumlnum^Cct^ted. 
n Have a representative call with further inf ormaticin or free estifnate. 

□ Arrange to show me a neafby Cyclone Fenee installation^ 



Ma me 



Company^ 



Add ress_ 
City 



_ State - 



-Zip. 
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Air shippers: There^s a new freighter in your future 



Before long this m going to be a com- 
mon sight: big T-tailed, rear-loading 
Lockheed jet freighters taking on 
cargo at airport freight terminajs. 
Look fast, because they won't linger 
long on the ramp* Pallets » containers, 
and outsize freight slide gtraight in 
through full -opening rear doors, cut- 



ting handling costs and loading time 
to the bone , , . with the promise of 
lower ton-mile costs through greater 
efficiency. 

Right now, the Air Force has prior- 
ity on this cargo giant. As the C-141 
StarLifter, it is in full production to 
double the nation's military airlift 



capacity. But the commercial version 
has just been FAA-certified so that 
industry may also benefit from the 
first jet transport designed, without 
compromise, for air cargo. Lockheed- 
Georgia Co.,Marietta,Ga.: A Division 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 

Lockheed StarLifter 



Home town voices ring 
louder than LBJ's 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



D I] RING the campaign. President Johnson took ex- 
ception privately to a published comment that if he 
were to win by too great a plurality, it might tend to 
have an inflationary effect upon his ego. He was 
understandably aggrieved by the remark, and in- 
sisted to friends that, in fact, the exact reverse was 
truer A man could only be humbled by a ringing 
mandate because it dramatized what an awesome 
responsibility he carried. 

No student of the President's temperament doubts 
that he has managed to overcome any lingering 
burden of humility as a result of his landslide victory. 
And few resident observers would argue with the 
fact that, humble or exalted, he approaches the 
Eighty-ninth Congress with considerable authority. 
A good share of the freshmim Democrats obviously 
rode in on the Johnson tide and feels a sense of obli- 
gation to h!m» at least at the outset of the session. 

At the same timp, there is the view of many here 
that the new Congress is unlikely to roll over and 
play dead for any and all of Mr. Johnson's program. 
One can only guess at the eventual character of this 
Congress. But one thing about it is plain: Many of 
those elected in the Democratic sweiep must consider 
themselves marginal members of the House, for they 
came from traditionally Republican districts. The 
question therefore on wl^ich congressional experts are 
presently divided is how do these members play it. 
Do they say to themselves, "Well, this may be a one- 
shot affair, and weVe got Httle to lose. So let's go all 
out for a liberal Democratic program and let the devil 
take the hindmost in 19f36"? Or do they say, '*Look, 
this isn*t a bad job and if we don't breathe too much 
fire, play it cautiously, accede to the demands and 
pressures of our constituencies, we might be able to 
make a career out of it"? 
1^ The President, a creature of the Congress and one 
IPof the fabled practitioners of the art of survival in 
that body, might well understand the latter group and 
not press unduly hard, according to some congres- 




Even FDR's 1936 landdide didn't assure legislative 
success. LB} knows this and will move cautiousty. 




Peter Lisagor is White Home correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News, 



sional ol^i^crvi rs. Wliat would worry Mr. Johnson 
more would be the first group, joining forces with 
veteran liberals in the House to push him in direc- 
tions he prefers not to go. Apparently anticipating 
pressures from the left, he already has ruled out what 
he calls '*any reckless, dangerous, novel or unique 
course/' 

Moreover, despite brave t^ilk and fire-snorting be- 
havior on the part of some innovators and visionaries 
in the Congress, it is the President who remains "the 
Great Initiator." Rarely in recent years has the Con- 
gress imtiated any major programs, either out of 
positive impuiises on Capitol Hill or out of negative 
attitudes on the part of the Executive. Old-timers 
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can recall only two important pieces of legislation 
that originatod in Congress, the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act in the 1930s and the Taft-Hartley Act in 
the 1940's. There have been attempts made to pass 
other legislation opposed by the Administration, 
notably including the Bridcer Amendment during the 
Eisenhower years. But they have been beaten back. 
In short, the President proposes and Congress dis- 
poses, and it would be a weak Chief Executive indeed 
who allowed his prerogatives to wither in this respect. 
There is no desire here to demean or diminish the 
impressiveness of Democratic gains, especially in the 
House. And by most yardsticks, the ideological cast 
is a liberal one, that is, inclined toward increased wel- 
fare legislation. The point is, however, that brakes do 
exist, not only in the fact that House members have 
to go back to their constituents for a report card two 
years hence. 

• • • 

Barring a major revolt or upheaval, the aJl-powerf ul 
conmiittee chairmanships remain in the hands of 
conservative Southern Democrats, for the most part. 
Since all bills must grind through the committee 
process, this assures against any breakaway from the 
customary pattern of deliberation and, when the col- 
lective spirit moves it, of obstruction. Until now, at 
least, Mr, Johnson has had small patience with the 
advocates of congressional reform, believing that 
gifted leadership can make the present machinery 
work— as it worked when he was Senate majority 
leader, a fact he never tires of stressing. 

Furthermore, lopsided majorities can prove to be 
unwieldy. If there were true party discipline, on the 
British order, for example, the Democrats would vote 
en bloc and Mr. Johnson could write his own ticket, 
as the saying goes. But in this diverse society, the 
Congress has many clients, and when presidential 
preferences mn counter to the interests of those 
powerful clients outside of Washington, back in the 
home districts, the President, more often than not, 
finds himself forced to yield. 

The experience in 1936 of President Johnson's po- 
litical idol, Franklin D. Roosevelt, gives historical 
sustenance to the fact that large majorities do not 
always make automatic allies of the Congress. In 
that year, FDR tarried every state but New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and, until LBJ"s own triumph last 
November, enjoyed the biggest plurality in history. 
The Congress was overwhelmingly Democratic, 334 
to 89 in the House, 75 to 17 in the Senate, more top- 
heavy by far than the current Congress. And the bulk 
of the new Demociats came in on FDR*s coattails. 

It could hardly Ije said that Mr- Roosevelt was 
made humble by his mandate. For one of his first acts 
of that second term was to attempt to reorganize the 
Supreme Court to get more favorable treatment for 
his New Deal legislation. The scheme died on the 
Senate floor. With its back up, the Congress dealt set- 
backs to a wages and hours law and to a bill for re- 
organizing the Administration. FDR was openly 
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accused of trying to become a dictator, and his frantic 
spokesmen in Congress were quoted as saying, in 
effect, '*For God*s sake, don't send us any more con- 
troveraial legislation!** 

The Roosevelt program was so thoroughly bogged 
down in that Congress that when the 1938 elections 
rolled around, he desperately sought to purge several 
senators he regarded as anti-New Dealers. Almost all 
of them were re-elected. In that election, incidentally, 
the Republicans came roaring back from what many 
considered to be oblivion after the 1936 debacle, dou- 
bling their strength in the House and increasing their 
scant Senate platoon by eight. Although FDR 
Cfjuld still claim a sizable Democratic majority in both 
branches of the Congress, he could no longer count on 
wide party support and liis program came to a virtual 
halt until the war in Europe in 1939 restored his 
prestige and influence sufficiently to get what was left 
of the New Deal off dead center. 

Parallels can be just as invidious as comparisons, 
and while President Johnson has a somewhat com- 
parable majority in the Congress, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he would take steps that would alienate 
Capitol Hill as FDR did. Compromise and concilia- 
tion, rather than contention, suit him best. And he 
is supposed to have antennae in his fingertips, warn- 
ing him of legislative pitfalls and land mines. 

His resixK^t for the role of Congress was under- 
scored at his first Cabinet meeting after the election. 
He urged upon each Cabinet officer the necessity for 
having the best possible liaison with Congress and 
suggested that the most competent congressional rela* 
tions personnel be added to departmental staffs. He 
prides himself on being a good judge of those men 
responsible for keeping committee chairmen informed 
about what their executive agencies are doing and 
reasonably persuaded of the rightneas of their course. 

Many of his associates say that he will take nothing 
for granted. They note that as Senate majority leader, 
he often did better with slight majorities than when 
he had what appeared to be abundant troops. 

• • • 

One of the curious facts about the much-discussed 
mandate is that many in Congress^ veteran and new- 
comer alike, have trouble figuring out the precise 
nature of their instructions. An effort to discover 
what they have a mandate to do produces a shruj?^ 
usually and such tentative answers as, '*more of the 
same, I suppose/' They do not perceive new barri- 
cades to be hurdled, new watersheds to be crossed. If 
the election did anything, judging from a consensus 
of the legislators, it rejected extreme actions and 
proposals. 

The changes in the Senate were too few to alter 
appreciably that body, which has been relatively even- 
tempered and deliberative in the past few sessions, 
The only issue of passion that stirred it was civil 
rights, and an air of inevitability had a cooling effect 
on that debate. As for the House, a preliminary study 
of the newcomers shows no wild plotters among 
them capable of goading the President into a way- 
ward course. A few Young Turks might try to break 
the traces, but the general expectation is that they 
will measure and weigh fairly even-handed ly, 
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Economical new Six makes Fairlane 
your wisest fleet choice in the middle-size class 




year' 

Fairlane for *65 has a new Standard Six that pro 
duces 120 hp with smoother performance— yet 
still maintains economy at the level of last year's 
smaller Six! Here^s laow: seven main bearings 
instead of (our support the crankshaft-reduce 
"power pound" ^ noise and give silk smooth run- 
nnig; valve lifters are hydraulic, and an auto 
niauc choke is fitted as standard equipment. 
Built-in economy features 
Other ways you save money with the new Fair^ 
lane mclude rust-resistant body, long4asung 
akumnized mufflers, self adjust- 
ing brakes, new battery-saving 
alternator, and exclusive twice-a- 
year maintenance. 

New comfort and convenience 

lor '65, Fairlane adds a lot of 



N€!iv 200 cii. in. Staridaid Six has s^vcrv main bcarinirs-prcKluccs 
m<jr" " J — .1 . n r 

a$ I 



— , ^jri« '■'^^'.T jiidjii ijii,aiiij|r^ — ■prcMmccs 

ii c power and f^nutoLher i>ci1ot m;tnce-yci ctcnomy rcmaim 
gifxid as that of last year-s siiial£<!r Six* 



Whether you butf &r i^se..jes( dtim 

FORD 

APRQOUCr Of (T^JiO COMRANT 



new luxury to its formula of big-car roominess 
and comfort inside— trim-sized exterior for easy 
handling and parking, l^he whole ride is 
smoother and quieter. Upholsteries are richer 
and in larger selection. A new, smaller steering 
wheel lets the driver slip in and out more easily. 
Trunk space is a spacious 19% larger. New low- 
profile tires increase stability all around— even in 
high speed cornering- 

And the Fairlane abounds with those difference- 
making luxuries that passengers appreciate— like 
arm rests and ash trays, front and 
rear; cigarette lighter and cour- 
tesy-lighted interior. 

It all adds up in your favor. Fair- 
lane lor 65— your wisest choice 
in the middle-size class. 
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Why we assign two undercover agents to each machine. 



It*s the best way to outfox saboteurs. 

You see, the steel parts of an adding 
machine can attract some pretty nasty 
troubiemakersi 

Clammy humidity, no>«ious gases, red 
rust, corrosion. 

It's hard to beiieve, but there are 
stNl some people who'll actually try to 
sell you a machine that provides no pro- 
tection against these conspirators. 

The better ones are plated with cad- 
mium. That* s one way. 

But we do more. 



Spy under the cover of the Model 4 and 
you'll see gold. 

That's the iridrte which coats the cad- 
mium which plates the steel. 

It converts our Model 4 Adding Ma- 
chine into a fortress virtually impervious 
to humidity, industrial gases and atmos^ 
pheric changes. 

Even on cold weekends when the office 
heat Is off. 

Frankly, these undercover agents- 
cadmium and rridite—are only two rea- 
sons why this Remington machine adds, 



subtracts, multiplies and divides with 
such monotonous accuracy. 

There are dozens of others. So if you're 
looking for an adding 
machine that's a shin- 
ing example of out- 
standing performance 
and durability, just 
look under the hood of 
a Model 4, 

When you see gold, 
claim it. 

OFFICE MACHINES 

DIVISION OF SPCftRV RAND COftPOftATlOM 




FOR A DEMONSTRATION, CALL YOUft NEAR&Y REMmCTON OFFICE OR AUTHOR IZEO DEALER, OR WRITE DEPL HI-fllK, SPERRY RAND HJILDING. N,Y. 
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Parties by any other name 
would solve no more 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



As THE NEW Congress meets, some sentiment Is ap- 
parent for changing the traditional party names to 
Liberal and Conservative. The subject is one deserv- 
ing much closer examination than has been given. 

One should recall, at the outset, that the Constitu- 
tion does not authorize and indeed says nothing 
whatsoever about political parties. In fact, there was 
strong opposition among the Founding Fathers to 
any formal party organization. In his Farewell Ad- 
dress George Washington devoted several paragraphs 
to denouncing what he called "the baneful effects of 
the Spirit of Party/' though admitting that it "un- 
fortunately is inseparable from our nature/' In Wash- 
ington's words; 

"It serves always to distract the public councils and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false 
alarms, kmdles the animosity of one part against an* 
other, foments occasionally riot and insurrection. It 
opens the doors to foreign influence and corruption, 
which find a facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of party passions. , . /' 
^ This conviction was so strong, when the Constitu- 
tion was written, that the President himself was po- 
litically neutralized. The device to tliis end was to 
make his principal opponent vice president, by filling 
tins office with the candidate who was runner-up in 
the electoral vote. If this system had not been revised, 
by the Twelfth Amendment, Barry Goldwater would 
be vice president of the United States this month, 

m m m 

There was ^ood reason for this original mistrust of 
organized partisanship. During the Revolution many 
American Tones strongly opposed the goal of inde! 
pendence. After this was laboriously achieved, during 
the stormy years before the Constitution w.^ drafted 
other factional disputes threatened to destroy the 
mfant republic. Above all else, unity was needed. 
And It may be remarked that there is also need for 
unity today. 

Yet the organization of antagonistic parties was in- 
herent m the very nature of the federal repubUc as 



conceived at Philadelphia in 1787. By the delegation 
of substantial powers to the central government, with 
those not so specified reserved to the States, the 
question of which should have paramount authority 
in future issues was left unresolved. It will remain as 
long as the States have governments of their owrt 

So this nation has always had a natural political di- 
vision between those who desire strong action by the 
central government in any problem and those who 
oppose its intervention in what may reasonably be 
regarded as local affairs. Around those contrasting 
viewpoints two parties quickly organized and, with 




changes of name and emphasis, have been throughout 
in opposition. 

The Civil War did not end the division. What it 
decided, apart from the elimination of slavery, was 
that a State does not possess the right of secession. 
This did not mean, to Lincoln or to anyone else, that 
all states rights were forfeited. Indeed, by negating 
the questionable right of secession, those rights un- 
questionable under the Constitution, such as local con- 
trol of education, were in a sense reaffirmed. In recent 
3'ears our major domestic controversies have centered 
on this issue of centralized vs. localized authority. 

It is oversimplification to call this a cleavage be- 
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tween liberal and conservative thinking. In the No- 
vember election, to illujstrate, the constitutional issue 
was largely obscured by the general anxiety over 
foreign policy. Senator Goldwater, in arguing that 
this should be more resolute, inevitably seemed to 
advocate that centralization of power which in other 
respects he criticized. President Johnson succe^fuUy 
gave the impression that he wants centralization only 
for humanitarian and not for belligerent ends. 
Though the one viewpoint did not echo the other, 
neither did they preaent a clear-cut choice, 

m m m 

As the parties re-form their lines for the congres- 
sional struggle, an old aphorism comes to mind. "Re- 
publicans do not believe in democracy and Demo- 
crats do not believe in the republic, yet between the 
two a democratic republic is successfully maintained." 

Behind the wisecrack lurks a considerable measure 
of truth. The Republican Party has in general em- 
phasized the structural importance of our federal 
system. The Democratic Party today thinks less of 
this than of the benefits that centralized government 
can provide. As long as both viewpoints are vigor- 
ously upheld, something of the value in each will be 
maintained. 

But this in no small measure is due to the fact tiiat 
the alignment between the parties is not precise. 
Many Democrats are aware of the virtues of home 
rule. Many Republicans regard welfare activities as 
a proper function of the central government. Party 
registration can never keep all the voters in line, and 
for that reason party organization can never keep all 
the congressmen of either party in line. Because the 
Democrats now have big majorities in both Houses 
it by no means follows that President Johimjn will 
get whatever he asks from the coming session. 

Conservatives, by their own definition, are those 
who believe in the free market and a minimum of gov- 
ernmental intervention. Liberals, apparently, are 
pretty much the opposite on both counts. And it is 
argued that people would respond to this division 
much more fervently than they do to the Republican 
and Democrat nomenclature. For this assumption 
there is singularly little evidence. 

On the contrary, many who call themselves con- 
servative favor tariff protection of certain industries 
from foreign competition* Many who call themselves 
liberals would remove governmental restrictions on 
trade with communist countri^. Countless instances 
of similar ideological inconsistencies could be cited. 

Indeed, there is probably no such thing as a con- 
sistently conservative or consistently liberal position, 
no matter how broadly the terms are defined. Much 
as people are consumers from one viewpoint and pro- 
ducers from another, so they are conservative on some 
issues, liberal on others. Many who are opposed to 
the welfare state will nevertheless accept its benefits 
quite happily. Those who are outright socialists will 
nevertheless cut every comer that will curtail their 
individual income tax. 



In the American tradition the purpose of a political 
party is not to ^tablish a nationally dominant phi- 
losophy, which is actually what the communists seek 
to do. 

The more appealing American objective has al- 
ways been a practical political mechanism compe- 
tent to replace any administration, national or local, 
if it fails to govern reasonably well in the eyes of the 
sovereign voters. 

To make this purpose effective requires two, but 
only two, parties— one to govern and the other to serve 
as "the loyal opposition," in the expressive English 
phrase. The philosophy of these two parties is secon- 
dary to their honesty and competence, assuminj 
the freedom of the electorate to throw the rasc;ik ou 
whenever rascality has been demonstrated. 

Even if our two historic parties could successful 15 
be revamped as Conservative and Liberal on the na? 
tional level, the possibility of doing that locally woulc 
be dim. In this great country conditions vary to< 
much and dislike of regimentation is too strong. If i 
State political organization should favor deficit finano 
ing for better schools, but oppose federal aid to tha£ 
end, would its position be conservative or liberal? T< 
ask such questions is to show that a change of partj 
names would of itself solve nothing, 

• • # 

Furthermore, it is doubtful that Americans as i 
whole desire to be labeled either conservative oi 
liberal in the general connotations of these terms 
Both are European tags, even though what is calleC 
liberal here is usually called socialistic in Europ€ 
As that alteration itself indicates, alien political defi 
nitions do not adapt happily to our very differeil 
social background. 

Conservatism, on the other hand, in every Europeal 
country has always been associated with the interesti 
of some originally privileged class— a territorial aris 
tocracy, a state-supported church, an officer casti 
or a specially protected merchant group. Oltet 
special services have been rendered in recognition o 
this favored position, on the principle of noblessi 
oblige. But the group has nevertheless been privi 
leged, in origin and tradition. 

While there has been such group privilege in th< 
United States, both the spirit and letter of the Cotk 
stitution are opposed to it. Currently our great laboJ 
unions are about the only element to which the defini 
tion of a go venimen tally favored class can be applied 
Yet their position is generally classified as liberal] 
suggesting that what is called by that name maj 
easily become an undesirably conservative manifesto 
tion. 

"What's in a name?" inquired Shakespeare's un 
fortunate heroine. It is a question which those whi 
want to alter historic political labels have still to aH 
swer clearly. 

The natural political division in the United State( 
remains, as always, between those who would in 
terpret the Constitution strictly, and those who woul* 
do so loosely. Titles chosen for those divergent po 
sitions are less important than better realization cs 
what the distinction involves, for ourselves an* 
posterity. 
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READERSHIP 



Businessmen read NATION'S BUSINESS. What's more 
important, they find its articles useful, informative. 
These letters are but a fraction of one week's mail from 
readers. Corporation presidents write for reprints of 
articles they've read, want to share with their colleagues. 
Editors write for permission to quote, or to reprint entire 
reports. Managers write for deeper information on a 
particular subject highlighted in an article. Week after 
week, month after month (and including the supposed 
"vacation months") NATION'S BUSINESS editors hear 
from their readers. Some 15,000 letters a year, requesting 
nearly half-a-million reprints. That's eloquent testimony to 
the usefulness of NATION'S BUSINESS editorial service . . . 
and evidence that this responsive audience of alert business 
men will respond to your advertising in NATION'S BUSINESS, 
too. 
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on their changing roles 
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The only person who'll know this is a fleet car is the man who buys it. 



Besides being one of the best looklfrg ve- 
hicles that ever wore wheels* the Pontiac 
Tempest fs priced about as tow as a car can 
get. And that puts it right smack in the low- 
priced field. Which means you can buy this 
beauty for what you've been putting out for a 
low- priced car. Interested? Read on I 



And what do you get for that low price? A 
PontJac with all of Pontiac*s advantages, 
such as styling, looks, luxury, and high resale 
value, A 140-hp six or your choice of two 
V 8s (one that puts out 250 horsepower on 
regular gas and another that delivers 285 on 
premium). And Pontiac's superb handling, 



maneuverability, and Wide -Track rIcJe. 

But don't believe a word of what we say 
Write our Fleet Sales Department* Pontiao 
Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Michigan, an<f 
ask for a personal demonstration. Look at H 
Sit in it. Dnve it. Size it up for yoursel^ 
Then you'll be a betiever« too. 

Pontiac Tempest 
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The truth about 
urban rene\A^al 

An interview with the author 
of "The Federal Bulldozer" 



A MULTIBILHON-DOLLAR Vlsion of 

politicians and social workers— which you 
helped pay for-still remains an illusion. 

It is the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram, the Washington-run effort to re- 
vitalize the nation's cities. 

A new exhaustive study has traced the 
extent of the failures of federal urban 
renewal since its inception in 1949. 

The study was completed under a 
research grant at the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard Uni- 
versity. It found that: 

^ Private construction is helping rebuild 
cities faster than slum deterioration 
occurs, 

► Federal urban renewal has tended 
merely to shift slums from one part of 
a city to another. 

► Billions more in tax money will have to 
be spent if the program is to be con- 
tinued. 

►More than 600,(XX) people have lost 
their homes and many of them have had 
to pay more to live elsewhere. 
►^ The program has often been unprofit- 
able for private developers. 

Editors of Nation's Business talked 
with the man who spent more than three 
years in intensive research and writing 
that produced this critical appraisa! of the 
urban renewal program. He is Dr, Mar 
tin Anderson, who published his study 
in a new book, *'The Federal Bulldozer/' 
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"The Federal Bulldozer'* has been cited 
as the first major analysis of the urban 
renewal program in all its aspects. Dr. 
Anderson is now assistant professor of 
finance at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business. 

Federal funds totaling S4 billion al- 
ready have been allocated for urban re- 
newal projects and an additional $725 
million was authorized by the past Con- 
gress. 

The new Congress can anticipate re- 
quests for more money and expansion of 
the program- 

The facts and data Dr, Anderson talks 
about come from the government— some- 
times from previously unpublished infor- 
mation in the files of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, 

In this interview, Dr. Anderson de- 
scribes the extent of the failings and the 
re^ons for them. 

Dr. Anderson, advocates of the federal ur- 
ban renewal program say it is elim mating 
slums, preventing the spread of blight and 
revitalizing cities. Does your research con- 
firm that? 

No, My research raises a considerable 
number of serious questions about all 
these statements. Take the first one, 
eliminating slums. I think it is much 
more likely that urban renewal simply 
shifts the slums. 

And as far as preventing the spread of 
blight, I think that as it shifts slums 
it actually will (continued on page 84/ 
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FMNK TALK 
FROM CORPORATE 
LEADERS 



Pervasive government touches every layer of business activity to- 
day. As regulator, buyer, planner. Uncle Sam can tilt the scale 
toward more control or more freedom. What is the right role of 
government? What does the future hold for government-business 
relationships? This issue of our times is held up for your scrutiny 
in the specially planned five -part report on the following pages. 





To Augustus C, Long, Texaco, Int. 
board chairman, individual initiative 
not a government blueprint is proper 
means for stimulating sound growth 



No responsibility of the government 
is greater than fiscal discipline, says 
Agriculturist Allan Kline, because 
the U. has "an inflationary bios'* 




PHOTOii VTYAl VALAITI«.| DAN MCCQT-ILACK »tV*H 



'Aintr felllJifrte Edison Company's board chairman. 

ss ts now developing an economic statesmanship 
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FRANK TALK 
FROM CORPORATE 
LEADERS 



What is the proper role of the federal government 
in the economy? 

This question— particularly when businessmen ask, 
"How does it affect my business?"— has been raised 
with increasing concern for years. Today it's a prime 
issue. 

Other industrial nations have had a taste of govern- 
ment planning. They've found more problems than 
solutions. We have tried central economic planning 
in wartime and experienced considerable government 
influence since- 

Many in business and industry foresee an increas- 
ing involvement for Uncle Sam* Most of them don*t 
like it 

One of the country's leading hankers, Herbert V, 
Prochnow* president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, believe the role of government in our life 
is **the major domestic issue of this generation.'* 

*'We have relied on individual initiative, not a 
government blueprint, to stimulate economic growth. 
The government should not intrude in areas where 
private enterprise has demonstrated that it €an do a 
better job/* says Augustus C. Long, chairman of the 
board of Texaco, Inc. 

Walker L. Cisler, chairman of the board, the 
Detroit Edison Co., tells Nation's Business he 
thinks we are evolving a new economic statesman- 
ship under which **business managers rather than 
government" should be relied on to balance diverse 
economic interests/' 

"The proper question," says Ford Motor Co. Chair- 
man Henry Ford II, **is not so much whether govern- 
ment should take a bigger or smaller role in our 
economy, but whether it is doing the right things or 
the wrong things/' 

A number of leaders in key sectors of the econ- 
omy were asked by the editor of Nation's Busi- 
ness to state what they believe should be the proper 
functions for government to perform in our economy. 

The business consensus seems to be that no device 
of government has yet been able to equal market 
competition in prodycing and distributing goods and 
service and enhancing the life and well- being of man. 

Order it of control 

Certainly there can be no guarantee of freedom 
without some order. As Stuart T. Saunders^ chair- 



man of the Pennsylvania Hailroad, notes: '*In an 
economy as large and as complex as ours a reason- 
able amount of regulation by the federal government 
is inevitable and accieptable. The question is the 
degree of regulation, the point at which regulation 
becomes interference or control." 

Massive federal expenditures, from military pro- 
curement to relief checks for the poor, have their 
effect on investment, use of capacities and the pur- 
chasing powder of ct>nsumers. So, too, do the broad 
fcKleral loan and insurance programs. Many tradi- 
tional government activities are beneficial to the 
economy. But as former Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson once put it: "We are essentially a nation of 
private* competitive enterprise. The course the econ- 
omy will pursue is finally determined by the multi- 
tudes who engage in every phase of productive activ- 
ity and consumption. , . . Measured against the scale 
of national earnings and national consumption, the 
government role is not a primary one/* 

Federal spending adds up to only about 20 per cent 
of the gross national product, the total value of all 
U, goods and services. However, the course of the 
economy or important segments of it can be shaken 
by a single action on the highest levels of govern- 
ment. 

The Employment Act of 1946 set fortli a clear role 
for federal policy-making in economic affairs. Tlie 
law said government should maintain maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power. What 
is sometimes forgotten by the bureaucrats is that the 
law also specified that this should be done 'In a man- 
ner calculated to foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise. . . /' 

The Act also created the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. In recent years, the ('ouncil 
reached its zenith of influence in federal economic 
decisions. The then Chairmi^n Walter W. Heller con- 
vinced Presidents Kennedy and Johnson that daring 
policies were needed to achieve healthy economic 
growth and thereby reach the goals of maximum em- 
ployment, production and buying power. 

Our economic ills were djagnosed as chronic slack 
due to the drag of high taxes. Traditional political 
and economic thinking prohibited cutting taxes dur- 
ing good times and big budget deficits. But this 
was overcome and taxes f Continued on page 76 J 



Some government regulation is inevitable, notes Stoart T. Saundehs (left/ Pennf^ytvania Railroac 
board chairman; problems occur when "regulation becomes interference or control/' Ford Motor Comfxiny 
Chairman Henry Fobb II declares^ "The best way to make an economy respond efficiently to consumet 
wants is to rely on the forces of profit-seeking, competition and supply and demand in tfie market place' 
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NEW ROLE 
FOR 

REGULATORS 



Ahead lies a promise of less harassment of 
business by Uncle Sam but also pressure for 
subtle new controls reaching into more firms 



Protesting and digging in their 
heels, federal regulators of business 
are being dragged into the 1960's in 
ways likely to affect your firm, big 
or smalL 

For If the men who run this 
fourth branch of government don't 
adjust on their own, today's eco- 
nomic and political trends will soon 
force change upon them. So pre- 
dict analysts of govemment-busi- 
ness relationships. 

President Johnson is expected to 
give impetus to the development by 
putting the regulatory agencies on 
notice that he wants more coopera- 
tion, less harassment for business. 
So his appointments to fill vacan- 
cies on the regulatory bodies will be 
watched closely for evidence of his 
intent. 

**I think the President is riding 
with the times if he really tries to 
eliminate regulatory harassment of 
business/' declares an official of a 
New York business consulting firm. 

The times, agree a number of 
experts who appraise federal regula- 
tors on a long-t^rm basis, promise a 
relative decline in direct govern- 
ment control of business but a 
growing pressure for more indirect 
regulation — for instance, federal 
standards of quality or of employ- 



ment conditions. A realistic ap- 
praisal of Uncle Sam's regulations 
can help you and other business- 
men by eliminating requirements 
for outmoded reports, speeding gov- 
ernment decisions where regulation 
remains, basing policy decisions on 
up-to-date economic grounds and 
generally freeing business in recog- 
nition of its role in keeping the 
nation prosperous. 

The picture can have a dark side^ 
however. The impact of this up- 
dating may not be a relaxation of 
regulation for all businessmen. 
Trend- watchers foresee pressures 
for more federal health and safety 
rules covering products of new tech- 
nology which is often subsidized by 
government; new regulations by 
government— federal or regional— of 
air and water pollution, and moves 
to set new federal rules for today's 
living. 

In general, they see considerable 
need for wide-ranging changes in 
present regulatory setups. 

RBgulmiiMS outgrown 

''Most government regulation was 
developed to prevent abusive prac- 
tices, protect safety, aid infant in- 
dustries or bail an industry out of 
trouble/' says Marver Bernstein, 



professor of politics at Princeton 
University, a recognized authority 
on the workings of federal controls 
lers. *'I think in many areas, weVe 
simply outgrown the situations that 
brought regulation/' 

Domestic air service is an ex- 
ample. Dr. Bernstein points out 
that much of today *s regulation of 
rates, routes and otiier nonsafety' 
aspects by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board could he eh'minated. The 
CAB was designed originally to aid 
the fledgling air transport industry r 
be asserts. 

But now the nation *s route struc- 
ture is pretty well set and airlines 
are strong enough to compete on 
rates and service without killing; 
each other off or injuring the pub- 
lic's interest, he says. 

The CAB isn't alone in facing th« 
pressure of the times. Practically 
all of the other Big Seven inde* 
pendent regulatory agencies fac^ 
the similar U\sk of how to regular 
in a changing world. 

The Big Seven agencies make Up 
one group of regulators. Besides th® 
CAB, they are the Federal CommU^ 
nications Commission, the Feder^^ 
Power Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission^ the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Nation' 
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al Labor Relations Board and th^ 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Other regulators range from the 
Federal Maritime CommiBsion 
through the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the semi -independent 
Federal Reserve Board, to the regu- 
lator which packs the biggest guns 
of all, the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. 

In all, the government has more 
than 50 agencies of one kind or an- 
other plus 10 cabinet-level depart- 
ments, each subdivided into myriad 
bureaus. The great majority of 
these divisions and subdivisions of 
government have a hand in regu- 
lating business in some manner. 
The Atomic Energy Commission 
licenses and regulates use of radio- 
active material in numerous civilian 
applications; the Interior Depart- 
ment rules on who can use pubHc 
lands, even to the extent of whose 
electricity is carried on power lines 
crossing federal acreage; the new 
Civil Rights Act sets rules on whom 
a business must serve. 

A major result of this welter of 
regulation, of course, is the tangle 
of red tape which engulfs both busi- 
ness and govcrnment-^"bureaucrat^ 
ic annoyance," in the words of Bert 
^ottfried, chief economist for the 
Research Institute of America, Inc 

bomethmg needs to be done *^to 
expedite the administrative process 
before it grinds itself into an impos- 
sible quagmire of backlogs and de- 
lays, warns Sen. Edward V. Long 
Missouri Democrat. He and Sen! 
Everett M. Dirksen. the Illinois Re^ 
publican, are trying to do some- 
thing about this tangle with a bill 
designed to speed up federal pro- 
cedure on such cases as well as to 
give businessmen more rights in 
these proceedings. 

th^'i^^fT^ ^^P^ streamlining 

Admmisirative Conference of the 
fa. IS a studv group of 

^Sr"'' nongovermnen! 
orf^n^7 u"^""^' finally 

As iS^'^f '^^"^^^ procedura 

thorities on federal r^^^ f 
i^impactontlJSL^^^^ 
"ig prospects for what thL „ -7 
much more basircwLT'Jr 
regulatory process. 

(continued on page 44 J 
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LATEST 

TARGET: QQIKG BUSINESS 

WITH YOUR FRIENDS 

Doing business with your friends may get you into legal trouble in 
the future. 

Government is waging a serious attack on this business practice. The 
issue is whether it's illegal or unethical for a company that buys from 
somebody to try also to sell to the other. 

It's not, say businessmen, provided there is no arm-twisting, no "if you 
won't buy from me, I won't buy from you" and no distortion of competi- 
tive prices, quality and service. It depends on how it s done. 

Yes it is, says the Federal Trade Commission, if either of the com- 
panies is big enouf^h for any arm-twisting to distort competition. 

The FTC is attacking situations where there's the mere possibility of 
abuse, whether it's exercised or not. It has gotten the Supreme Court to 
agree to pass on a test case. 

While the case involves nothing more glamorous than onions and garlic, 
antitrust experts feel the outcome could have a far-reaching impact on 
business. 

Solicitor General Archibald Cox notes that new and important ques- 
tions about how the antitrust laws should apply to diversification mergers 
are at issue. Two a^ses involving General Motors Corp. and one involv- 
ing General Dynamics Corp. are pending. 

The case on which the Court wili rule concerns Consolidated Foods 
Corp., a large and diversified processor and seller of foods based in Clii- 
cago, which acquired Gentry, Inc, a producer of dehydrated onion and 
garlic. 

The FTC ruled that sinc^ Consolidated is a big buyer from companies 
that use garlic and onion, the merger gave Consolidated a club to force 
suppliers to buy tlieir garlic and onion from Gentry. 

Court upholds business 

The Commission declared that the merger created a situation of re- 
ciprocal influence: *'I will buy from you if you will buy from me," or the 
unspoken "Tf I buy from him, he will buy from me/* But if found that, 
although there were some attempts to use Consoitdated's buying power 
to promote Gentry's products, the latter s share of the dehydrated onion 
market increased by only seven per cent, and its shart- of the dehydratt.^ 
garlic market actually declined 12 per cent between the merger in 1951 
and 1958. 

A federal court of appeals looked at the evidence of the postmerger 
period and declared: 'Probability can best be gauged by what the past 
has taught," It reversed the FTC. This is Uie decision the Commission is 
appealing to the Supreme Court. Solicitor General Cox told the Supreme 
Court: 

''In recent years many concerns with substantial buying power have 
systematized the application of that power in reciprocity programs ad- 
ministered with varying degrees of finesse. Indeed, rectently, executives 
charged with handling reciprocity for their corporations formed an or- 
ganization called the Trade Relations Association, wliich as of the end 
of 1963 included 113 members." 

This charge of anticompetitive actions is assailed by Edwin D. Meade, 
director of commercial relations for the United States Rubber Co. and a 
governor of the Trade Relations Association, (continued on page 46) 
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GOVERNMENT 



$40 BILLION 
CUSTOMER 
WILL BUY 




Federal spending in nondefense areas will show greatest rise 



Or DEBS from many businesses' larg- 
est customer— the federal govern- 
ment—are expected to show a slow, 
steady rise over the next several 
yearSf mostly in the nondefense 
areas. 

Hundreds of thousands of busi- 
ness firms will supply the govern- 
ment this year with about $40 bil- 
lion worth of goods and services 
ranging from complex space ve* 
hides to paper clips. Additional 
billions of dollars will reach busi- 
nessmen through purchases by the 
states paid for by federal grant 
programs. These larger sales, of 
course, also drive up federal spend- 
ing and enlarge our budget deficit. 

An upward creep of two or three 
per cent yearly in federal buying is 
predicted by government officials, 
barring any rise in world tension 
which would boost military spend- 
ing. 

The Department of Defense buys 
about SO per cent of all the goods 
and services purchased by the gov- 
ernment, and any fluctuation in 
military procurement sharply af- 
fects the total. The defense budget, 
which has dropped, is expected to 
stabilize near its present leveL 

Outside the field of defense, top 
executives at the General Services 
Administration— which handles a 
significant amount of procurement 
for the federal government— project 
an upward trend in expenditures 
for supplies and equipment which 
are in common use throughout the 
government. The GSA has a long 



shopping list which includes such 
items as computers, automobiles 
and offic^e furniture. Spending here 
is expected to rise from the current 
$1.7 billion to $2,3 billion a year 
by 1970 to service and supply the 
far-flung federal bureaucracy. 

Public w^^rkm inctMse 

The GSA also constructs federal 
office buildings, courthouses and post 
offices and is the principal builder 
for other government agencies. 

Spending for construction proj- 
ects scattered through all 60 states 
is likely to rise from its present 
level of $22a million to nearly S3(X) 
million in the fiscal year beginning 
next July, and then drop back to 
about S280 million during the fol- 
lowing few years. 

Other construction projects will 
constitute one of the faster- growing 
areas of federal spending for goods 
and services during the rest of the 
1960 's. Construction of power proj- 
ects, flood control facilities and 
navigation improvements by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps of Engineers will move 
upward from its present level of 
more than %\ billion a year. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority's con* 
st ruction program will continue, as 
will that of the Post Office Depart 
ment. 

Faster-than- normal growth is also 
expected in construction by the 
states which is paid for through 
federal grants. This includes the 
highway program and hospiUls, air- 



ports and sewage disposal facilitlesi 
It also includes schtK)l construction 
funds in areas of high federal em- 
ployment and construction projects 
under the accelerated public works 
program. Nearly $4.3 billion yearly 
is now spent in this way. 

Despite the recent drop in the 
defense budget, Arthur W, Barber, 
deputy assistant secretary of de- 
fense for arms control, says: "Tha 
defense market is not going to dis- 
appear. It will continue to represent 
a significant market with new chal 
lenges and demands for new prod 
nets. 

'It is likely, however, that the 
products will change and those com 
panics which will be most successful 
are those which are able to change, 
identify new needs and market po- 
tentials, and develop effective prod- 
ucts at relatively low cost/* 

In one of tht^ areas where the 
Defense Department buys its major 
hardware, spending for aircraft is 
expected to be between $5.5 billion 
and $6 billion yearly for the next 
several years. It declined in recent 
years as production of long-range 
bombers was phased out. Emphasis 
has turned to transport and tactical 
aircraft, 

WhBt kin4 of missifes 

Spending for missiles will prob- 
ably drop to around $2.5 billion 
within the next st*veral years as 
such programs as Polaris, Titan and 
Minuteman reach completion. This 
compares, for example, with the 
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estimated $3.2 billion which will 
be spent during the current fiscal 
year. 

Though the purchase of long- 
range strategic missiles is declin- 
ing, the military will continue to 
buy other types of missiles in large 
quantities. Fighter aircraft and 
bombers are dependent upon both 
air-to-air and air- to -surface missiles. 
Air defense missOes also have con- 
siderable future potential. 

Expenditures in the Navy's ship- 
building program have dropped 
back somewhat since the step-up 
which was made necessary by the 



obsolescence of many World War 
II ships. Spending is expected to 
remain near the present level of 
$2 billion yearly. 

Dollars for equipping conven- 
tional forces, which have undergone 
an expansion in the past four years, 
will probably stay close to 'their 
present figure of $1,6 billion yearly, 
A replacement cycle is beginning in 
which much of the older equipment 
will have to be supplanted by new 
weapons, vehicles and the like. 

Officials of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
expect their budget to stay in a 



range between this year's $5.3 bit- 
lion and around $5.5 billion during 
the remaining years of the I960's. 
Nearly 95 per cent of NASA's 
spending goes to private mdustry, 
most of it in research and develop- 
ment contracts. 

This money will be spent on a 
continuation of programs now under 
way. The largest of these are Gem- 
ini, which will place two men into 
orbit around the earth, and Apollo, 
aimed at putting a man on the 
moon. Officials say they anticipate 
no major new projects in the next 
five years. END 



Where federal buying's headed 

^^2ndefer^ generally UP, across the board. 

Common-use supplies— UP to $2.3 billion from $1.7 biUion. 

Federal buildings— UP to $300 million from $288 million. 

Power and flood control projects— UP from $1 billion. 
§pace generally LEVEL, slightly more than $5 billion, 
generally LEVEL. 

Aircraft-LEVEL. between $5.5 billion and $6 billion. 

ships-LEVEL at about $2 billion. 

Conventional forces— LEVEL at about $1.6 billion. 
Missiles— DOWN to $2.5 biUion from $3.2 bilHon. 
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BUSINESS 
AND 
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WHO MAKES 
DECISIONS IN 
WASHINGTON 



BY BROOKS HAYS 



It is said there are two kinds of 
government people in Washington: 
Those who write letters they never 
sign, and those who sign letters they 
never write, 

I have been in both roles. 

This is, of course, an oversim- 
plification of the complex process 
of governmental decision-making, 
which often demands not only com- 
promise but coojie ration and coor- 
dination by people on various levels 
and between different branches of 
the government. 

I have been In politics for 42 
years and have been rather sub- 
stantially involved in the national 
government most of this period, 
serving in both the legislative and 
executive departments. 

During these years, decision- 
making powers in Washington have 
expanded immeasurably in num- 
ber, complexity and effect. Un- 
doubtedly this trend will continue. 

Among the momentous decisions 
being made today in Washington 
are those involving the leadership 
and effectiveness of the highest ofTi- 



ces of the executive branch. Presi- 
dent Johnson's new cabinet and sub- 
cabinet officials will be formulating 
the policies and interpreting the 
laws which will affect all our lives 
and many of the decisions you will 
make in your business. 

The final figures on the national 
budget are now being set by the 
fiscal experts, and what is being 
recommended will affect new and 
old government programs for years* 

This month, when Congress aS' 
aembies, it will begin the often tedi- 
ous chain of decision -making moves 
toward acceptance or rejection of 
the Administration's recommenda- 
tions for new legislation* 

/ohfison's sf3^f« 

In the decision -making proce- 
dures of lawmaking, I Ix'lieve PresH 
dent Johnson's style is unique. He 
seems to regard himself as a part 
of the informal legislative process. 
President Kennedy was inclined to 
give his proposals to Congress with 
a logical and thorough explanation 
and a matter-of-fact transmission 
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The author has been in public life since the early 
1920's in state political offices and in important 
decision -making positions in both the legislative 
and executive branches of the federal govern- 
nient, Mr. Hays is now the Arthur Vanderbilt 
professor of government, Eagleton Institute of 
Politics, Rutgers University, and continues to 
serve as a White House consultant 



of ideas, counting on his advisers 
legislative leaders to carry the 
programs forward. 

President Johnson prefers to ex* 
P'^^n liiid explain, persuade and 
Persuade, and finalJy convince his 
former colleagues. He does not 
^itate to telephone a member of 
Jrf House of Reprt^sentatives or the 

enate or confront a member of 
>^ongress at the White House with 
nIL ^PPt^^l (or help, and thus 

*^ge along the decision*making 
Prw}ss of Congress, 

We can assume that the basic 
style will not change from these 
^ted methods even though it is 
^111 early in his presidential career 
JO characterize his style with cer- 
tainty. 

It also seems likely that in con- 
«icta with the cjcccutive department 
Johnson will maintain his ap- 
parent preference for giving cabinet 
"^embers considerable latitude and 
r^ponsibility. There may be a ten- 
toward greater reliance on 
^abinet ofFicers and less initiative 
"y the White House staff. This does 



not mean any lessening of impor- 
tance of the work of the White 
House staff, but rather a division 
of responsibilities between the staff 
and the Cabinet in line with a tra- 
ditional understanding of their roles. 

Our system of decision* making is 
sometimes criticized for being in- 
efficient. Politics may seem to delay 
policy-making. But politics is as 
essential as it is inseparable from 
the functioning of our government. 

Certainly Congress often takes 
months— even years— to act on con- 
troversial legislation. Some regula- 
tory agencies prtxsess cases for what 
may seem to the parties involved to 
be interminable periods. 

Proponents of th<^ massive income 
tax rtniuction profK>sed by the Ken- 
nedy Administration in January 
1963 wanted Congress to move 
ahead without delay. But not only 
was the legislation extremely techni- 
cal, it was necessary for many 
members of Congress and not a few 
of their constituents to become con- 
vinced that h was st>und fiscal pol- 
icy to cut taxc3 in a period of defi- 
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cit spending. It is rather remarkable 
that the tax reduction became law 
only 13 months after it was pro- 
posed. 

My eight terms as a member of 
Congress were sandwiched between 
assignments in the executive agen- 
cies, including the Department of 
Agriculture, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Department of State and 
finally the White House staff, where 
I have served since 1961. 

In the 1930's, I was well aware 
of the irritations growing out of the 
national government's assumption 
of new functions. The depression 
programs were not, of course, ad- 
ministered with perfc-ction. Both 
the administrators and the tech- 
niques were new, and many deci- 
sion-making procedures were too 
rigid. I n^ll that one CCC camp 
supervisor complained that he 
couldn't get the lights turned off 
without Washington approval 

The burgeoning of federal bu- 
reaus at that time placed a strain 
on Washington personnel, and per- 
( continued on page $4 J 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Where steel trouble could come 



Watch local steel fights 

(Labor) 

Instant banking coming 

(Credit d& Finance) 

Welfare plans widen 

(Taxation, Agrieulture) 



AGHICULTURE 



Tough row to hoe is aeen for many 
of the Administration's broader ru- 
ral welfare programs— aid to people 
who live outside metropolitan areas 
whether on farms or not, residents 
of small towns, oldsters in retire- 
ment cottages. 

Plans will face stiff congresglonal 
opposition when fully revealed, pre- 
dicts a top farm lawmaker. 

Rural planning supplants farm 
production, marketing, research 
programs as top priority in Agri- 
culture Department policy-making, 

*'We are broadening our concern 
from the field of agriculture as an 
industry to rural America as an 
element of our national society/' 
announces Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman. 

Mn Freeman indicates he seeks a 
federal hand in loans to business- 
men, standards for small-town 
schools, services for older folks, jobs 
for rural youths who don't want to 
live in the city. Agriculture Depart- 
ment already administers federal 
aid to elderly home buyers, some 
apartment construction in rural 
areas. Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration lends money to some busi- 
nesses in depressed areas. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Many companies schedule record 
construction to meet nation's en- 
ergy appetite. 
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Gas industry figures on biggest 
three-year building program in its 
history-$5.4 billion, capped by rec- 
ord single year of nearly $1.9 billion 
in 1967, Largest amount will come 
from companies directly serving 
consumers. 

Private power industry foresees 
a record $8.9 billion in construction 
this year, up from $3.6 billion in 
1964. The industry predicts outlays 
of $12 billion a year by 

Coal and oil plant and equipment 
spending totals are expected to edge 
off some. But not in all fii*ms. Con- 
solidation Coal Co,, the industry's 
largest producer, readies capital 
spending projects rising to $117 mil- 
lion a year in 1967 from $30 million 
last year. 



CBEDIT & FINANCE 



Instant banking- banks* use of 
computers for offering new services 
and cutting costs of old tasks—wiH 
climb. 

A starter: DIVA, for digital in- 
put voice answ^er. Stock exchanges 
use a variation for communicating 
securities prices. American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co, and com- 
puter manufacturers work on a 
system for bank reporting on cus- 
tomers' credit. For example, if Joe 
Doaks wants to open a charge ac- 
count, the store could dial a code 
number and get a computer's credit 
report on Mr, Doaks while he waits* 

Some experts foresee start soon 




on even broader community-wi<3 
computerized .systems. Along th€ 
lines: Everybody in the city woul 
have a bank account; salaj-ies wouJ 
be paid directly into accounts; cob 
suniers' purchases automatical! 
subtracted and added to seller's 
count without need of checks; quid 
reports on credit worthiness and 
quicker payment of bills due f^^"* 
bu.sinessmen. 

Dutch banking system already in- 
corporates some features. Banks in 
Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Cali^ 
fornia study possibilities. 

"By 1970," says Richard SpragLi^^ 
of Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart ac^ 
counting firm, banks may be com- 
pletely automated with the transfer i 
of funds automatic and virtually in*] 
stantaneous." Other experts arflj 
more sceptical. One reason; cost 
Tab likely would top $10 miUion fo^' 
automating a large city bankini^ 
system. 



FOREIGN TRAD] 



New explosions threaten in West- 
ern Europe over expanding private 
U. S, investments there. What's ne^^ 
is that more Euroi>ean groups ech' 
French talk about American busi 
ness domination. 

Reason : Experienced, technologi' 
cally advanced U. S. companies ar^ 
taking leads in the rapidly expan^i' 
ing industries which European^"* 
would like to keep for themselves* 

Natural gas is a prime case, DiS" 
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cxjvery of a huRe gas fidd^possiblv 
the world^s second largest-under 
Holland and West Germany brings 
a rush of drillers from all over, 
many American-controlled. U. 
manufacturers of gas equipment set 
up shop m Europe. High European 
Common Market officials note this 
causes politif^al unrest among highly 
protected coal miners in Germany's 
Ruhr, already upaet by layoffs. 

Italians, French, some Germans 
complain about big share of Euro- 
pean auto market won by subsidi- 
aries of General Motors, Ford 
Chrysler, Politicians chafe because 
Frances Machines Bull, Italy's 
Olivetti sought financial help from 

b. companies in electronic fields 



LABOH 



^fZ^ V'^ P'""^^ '^^^^ home-town 
steel troubles this spring. Grass- 
foots revolt in United Steelworkers 
union promises tougher bargaining 
militant local leaders. 
Concern ties in with USW uresi- 
Jential battle. Grass-roots candidate 
1. w. Abel, union treasurer seeks to 
unseat David J. McDonald M^y 

ii"n. All labor contracts muRt be 
bS Officials rPitts! 

AH dues de- 
ducted from members' pay checks bv 
en^ployers go to Pittsbu'rgVand theJ 
are doled out to locals. Local officials 
complain that top-level bargSners 
work ^out pacts before JocLTet 

An Abel victory at the polls Feb 

centiaUzation Union chieftains al- 

the first time in years, bargain- 
'"e begins at plant instead of in- 

iTlo^rK'"''''' bargain's 
-Tn companies with griev- 

WinStir^-tde^^ 

on wide-ranir^'S.*-^-- 



MARKETING 



You may want to update vours^lf 
- ^Portant doings In fl^^ 

»<isic changes in the system, 
Any broad rewriting of law looks 



about two years away. But the opin- 
ions that shape action are being pre- 
sented now to powers that ben 

A President's Commission on the 
Patent System is expected to urge 
changes in mid-'66. Chairman John 
McClellan of Senate patent subcom- 
mittee is receiving answers to his 
request for suggestions sent to a 
group of large companies, econo- 
mists, lawyers, scientists. 

Experts from industrial nations 
try to work out methods for speedier 
comparison of patent information. 
You can^t patent here what's al- 
ready invented somewhere else. 

This year Congress may tussle 
with long-standing ideas for raising 
patent fees. It will consider chang- 
ing copyright law which dies at year 
end. Proposals would enable authors 
to copyright works for longer per- 
iods. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Research spending by the private 
electric industry will climb in 1965 
and beyond. 

That's the outlook from industry 
executives. The Edison Electric In- 
stitute calculates investor-owned 
power companies and e<iuipment 
manufacturers spent at least $151.5 
million on research and development 
in 1963. That doesn't count outlays 
by appliance makers, among others. 

You'll be interested in some of the 
projects now under way whether 
you're in the electricity business or 
not. Here are a few : 

Chemicals that slow down growth 
of trees whose branches might 
scrape power lines. Lengthening 
tree-trimming cycle from present 
two or three years could save indus- 
try some $25 million annually. 

Super storage batteries for use in 
electrically driven vehicles. A zinc- 
air battery system rechargeable 
overnight is under development. 

Generating electricity by passing 
liquefied metai through a magnetic 
field. 



TAXATION 



Cong I ess is likely to boost an im- 
portant tax-the social security levy 
—this year. 

Tax is already slated to rise Jan. 



1, 1966— up one percentage point to 
SVa per cent on first $4,800 of each 
employee's pay and still another 
percentage point two years later. 

Employers pay hall and 75 mil- 
lion covered workers pay half. 

That rate will rise even higher 
when Congress raises social secu- 
rity benefits— a good bet this year, 
say Capitol Hill strategists. Tab will 
go up even more if compulsory fed- 
eral health care for the elderly wins. 

Social security benefit increases 
remain tangled with the health care 
issue. Chairman Mills of House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
will handle the legislation, will prob- 
ably try to hold down social security 
benefit costs if approval of the ex- 
pensive health care scheme looks 
certain. 

Proponents of compulsory health 
plan blocked any social security ben- 
efit increase last year. 

Mr. Mills insists any new benefits 
must pay own way* As is, social 
security tax collections won't top 
outgo until 1966. Bureaucrats figure 
tax will total about $19.4 billion, 
benefits $17.9 billion that year. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Big decisions on a giant new air- 
plane shape up at the Pentagon. 
Competing companies think a yes or 
no on construction could come in 
three months. 

If ordered, the plane could be the 
forerunner of new commercial air 
freight or passenger fleets. Actual 
production is three or four years off 
at least Dubbed the CX-HLS, the 
plane now exists only on drawing 
boards. Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed 
want the Pentagon to let them build 
it. General Electric, Pratt & Whit- 
ney are designing its jet engines. 

Military planners want a fast 
transport that can span oceans, land 
and unload bulky equipment fast in 
forward areas and get out safely. 
Present transports can't do all the 
planners want. 

Commerce Department looks at 
commercial potential. Analysts 
think air freight usage offers best 
prospects. 

Designers shoot for five cents per 
ton mile operating cost. It could 
haul about 500 passengers. 
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REGULATORS 

continued from page 37 

Mr. MdEsel tells Nation's 
Business that government regu- 
lators in general pay too much 
attention to policing ttie exact let- 
ter of the law in a number of indi- 
vidual cases and too little to gaug- 
ing the broad economic impact of 
industry actions. 

Attack on profits 

He cites, for example, the pri- 
vately expressed ire of a Federal 
Communications C^ommission offi* 
dai. The bureaucrat was happy 
when the Commission ordered a 
telephone company to lower its 
rates because its profit margin had 
climbed. But he became angry 
when the company immediately in- 
troduced new cost-cutting equip- 
ment which enabled profits to rise 
again. Government, Mr. Massel 
argues, should strive for policies 
which will encourage the most effi- 
cient use of resources and provide 
the best service, not simply policies 
which control profits or other as- 
pects of business according to some 
predetermined standards. 

Neither Mr, Massel nor most 
other students of federal interven- 
tion in business affairs would sug- 
gest that govermnent regulation of 
public services— utilities, interstate 
transportation, communications— 
will or should end. But many be- 
lieve market forces should be al- 
lowed to exert greater influence. 

When granting television li- 
censes, for example, the FCC holds 
in effect the power to decide which 
of several applicants, often almost 
equally qualified, will be allowed 
to make money. 

"It's a wonder we haven't had 
m^ore scandals over TV licenses/' 
says Dr. Bernstein Ln surveying 
what's at stake. He advocates 
putting new television licenses up 
for bidding among previously 
screened applicants. The proceeds 
would go largely into a fund for 
some worthy cause, such as advanc- 
ing educational television. In this 
way. he contends, the market sys- 
tem could take much of the pres- 
sure off the regulators with no 
greater danger to the public's in- 
terest. 

Whether or not this sugg^tion 
finds favor, more of the present reg- 
ulatory agencies will have to take 
steps which adapt their policies to 
today's economy and technology, 
many of the^ authorities forecast. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, for example, was created in 



1935 to protect the labor movement 
at a time when jobs were scarce. 
But now, political scientists point 
out, unions have grown into estab- 
Ilshed, iiffluent organizations which 
often wield monopoly power. Yet 
the NLRB still operates as a pro- 
tector of unions. 

Dr. Bernstein regards the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission's 
current extension of many of its 
regulations into new areas of the 
investment industry as an attempt 
to keep up with the increasing com- 
plexity of the economy. Some se- 
curities dealers, of course, disagree 
that new federal controls are 
needed. And George *J. Stigler, a 
University of Chicago professor, 
contends the SEC is not needed 
today. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
which follows largely unpredictable 
policies under its present leader- 
ship, is now making moves which 
some observers consider more in 
step with the times. The commis- 
sion is trying to set guidelines for 
a number of practices— including 
mergers— for a number of industries. 
These guidelines could eliminate 
many individual nuisance prosecu- 
tions of companies. The catch, 
though, is that the industry guide- 
lines can too often amount to just 
another case of government telling 
industry and the public what's good 
for them. 

One regulatory field certain to 
draw top-level attention this year is 
transportation. Strong pressure is 
coming from railroads demanding 
freedom from the many regulations 
now administered by the 77-year- 
old Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, A presidential task force has 
been studying the whole problem. 

If the White House decides to 
propose broad legislation for trans- 
portation this year, policy-makers 
will have to consider the often- 
made suggestion that all transporta- 
tion agencies merge. Proponents 
claim this would permit unified con- 
sideration of the problems of air, 
water, surface and underground car- 
riers. The various modes of trans- 
portation are now regulated— with 
some overlapping of powers— by the 
ICC, the CAB, the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency and the Federal 
Power Commission, among others. 

Another clutch of agencies due 
for White House inspection is the 
complex of banking regulators. Now, 
the Federal Reserve, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency (currently 
James J. Saxon) and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. have over- 
lapping and often conflicting au- 



thority over the banking sys 
And this doesn't count the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board whicb 
governs most savings and loan asso- 
ciations, rivals of bankers- 
Administration sources predict 
that Mr, Johnson will tellj:he bank- 
ing regulators to make jjeace amonfi 
themselves, a step that should makf 
regulation at least a bit more prt - 
dictable for the tinancial commu- 
nity. 

White Mouse pressure 

Probably the strongest theme that 
runs through any discussion in 
Washington today of federal regu- 
lation of business is this: Mr. John- 
son is expected to make himself fcM 
more than any other President, 
least since Franklin D. Roosevelt- 
Mr* Johnson's task isn't neces* 
sarily easy. The legislative and eX" 
ecutive branches of government vie 
in influencing the direction of the 
regulators. The so-called independ' 
ent agencies were set up by Con^ 
gress under the theory that theV 
would administer the regulatory 
laws as agents of Congress. But 
the President appoints commission 
members and largely controls their 
budgets. An administration mov^* 
to exert too much influence on tl^ 
direction of policies, therefore 
could collide with a Congress jenl 
ous of its prerogatives. 

Nevertheless, the potential inf!>' 
ence of Mr. Johnson -or any othc' 
President in the future on the 
course of other forms of business 
regulation seems likely to grow, au- 
thorities on government-business 
trends predict. 

Their reason; The most impt>i' 
tant new pressures for federal inter- 
vention in business affairs will be ii^ 
areas outside the scope of the mort* 
or less old-line regulators. 

The area of the economy attract- 
ing the most attention from laW' 
makers who would like to extenfl 
federal controls covers the entire' 
consumer market from food tt? 
finances, ^ 

Business groups are going alonf?? 
if somewhat skeptically, with som*' 
moves in this direction. A Federal' 
Food Marketing Commission is ni 
work now, for instance, on a stud> 
of coming trends in distribution 
food. It's expected to dig into topic^ 
from the trend in ownership of 
farms which produce the bulk of oU^ 
food to the retail end of the mar^ 
keting chain. 

Business groups are cooperating- 
But many food industry leader^ 
fear they may emerge unfairly 
branded as men who needlesslV 
boost prices or threaten to dominf^t** 
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For the firm that thinks about 

impressions-per-trip 

as well as costs-per-mile . . . 




DVtlAMIC a HOLIDAY ^DAN 



Want to impress customers and VIPs with your company's progress? Staff your executive 
neet with 65 Oldsmobiles. Olds has the air of action and look of success that go with progress, 
egant Nmety-Eights, spacious new Deltas, dashing Dynamic and Jetstar 88s are designed 
make more and better impressions-per-trip. But you say your treasurer has a canny eye 
OT costS'per-mUe? Rest easy. Just show him Oldsmobile's high resale value or low maintenance 
costs or the power-to- weight economy of its new Rocket Engines (and the extra savings of 
legular-gas options at no extra cost). You'll win him over quick as you can say "Olds for '65!" 



DeprNB""'^^ Sales Manager 



Vision 
ying, Mich. 48921 



TETLf^ 
ADDRESS^ 

cirr. 



_STATE_ _2jp CD 01 |yo_ 



C^t ai/ ths facts 

in this FREE bookimtl 

Mail coupon for vour free copy of 
Oldsmobile's '65 "Fleet Facts" book, 
H you woutd like additional help in 
planning fleer purchases, see your 
Olds Dealer or contact your nearest 
QJdsmobile Zone Office, 




1 ft DLDeMlOeilLE 

The Rocket Action Car. . . your best Heet buy! 



Where's 
the best place 
to give your 
employees 
a good 
talking-to? 




On their pay check. It's the one commu- 
nication they never throw away unread. 

■ And what do you talk about? ■ About 
payroll deductions for withholding taxes, 
FICA, U.S. Bonds or the like — which, 
you'll point out, are made in his interest* 
AJso about the contributions you make 
to his weHare— such as pension plans, 
paid vacations, hfeand health insurance. 

■ You can also announce new company 
plans, emphasise safety rules, ask for 
suggestions, or whatever. • We design 
check and stub to fit your present syS' 
tern, with plenty of extra room to speak 
your piece. A modern Idea — and only 
one of scores your Todd Division repre- 
sentative has to offer. Why don't you 
ask him to tell you about them? 



Burrouglis Corporation 

TODD DIVISION /Rochester, N.Y, 14603 



REGULATORS 

continued 

fcxxi marketing at the expense of 
farmer and consumer. 

Renewed fighting is expected this 
year over long-standing attempts to 
impose new federal controls on 
packaging of food, soap and similar 
consumer products and on interest 
charged for consumer credit. 

Development of new drugs ^d 
other complicated health products 
will almost certainly lead to pres- 
sure for more federal regulation, 
Mr. Masse! forecasts. The Food 
and Drug Administration, a part of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, now watches over 
these items. 

More antiirusi action 

Similarly, Mr. Massel believes, 
federal regulators will tend to get 
deeper Into the act as more pro- 
cessed foods find their way to store 
shelves. These foods are considered 
opaque— in economists* jargon—to 
the consumer because not only can 
he rarely see through the container, 
but he also cannot determine for 
himself what went into the products 
and how they were prepared. 

As the economy gets more com- 
plicated and business firms grow, 
Uncle Sam's trust-busters will gain 
influence if present trends continue, 
say authorities. This condition is 
shaping up, says Arthur S. Miller 
of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Law School, tjecause judges all 
the way up to the Supreme Court 
find the problem of weighing the 
economic impact of antimerger and 
other cases in the antitrust field 
just too complicated. 

Consequently, the courts decide 
the cases on points of law alone, 
without really considering the eco- 
nomic advisability of their deci- 
sions. Justice DNepartment attor- 
neys, therefore, can often win cases 
on points of law which they should 
not have brought at all for the best 
interest of the national economy^ 
Mr, Massel reasons. 

Uncle Sam*s growing role as a 
financier as well as his established 
importance as a purchaser are 
bringing more indirect regulation 
to the economy. The controversial 
urban renewal program, for ex- 
ample, can give a city new build- 
ings. But the price includes imposi- 
tion of federal requirements on 
buildings and many other controls. 

Defense Department purchases 
and financing of research often in- 
termingle the interests of business 
and government so that it Is diffi- 



cult to determine where one ends 
and the other begins, 

"As long as we have large gov- 
ernment contracts, we*re going to 
have those contracts used for addi- 
tional purposes beyond simply pur- 
chasing or financing," says Mr. 
Miller, who writes and consults with 
government agencies on their busi- 
ness ties. 

Thus communities which receive 
public works money from Washing- 
ton must satisfy federal inspectors 
as to employment practices followed 
by contractors who handle the proj- 
ects. And it*s a sign of possible 
similar actions to come that the 
government's housing agency sus- 
pended for a time its California 
programs after voters repealed the 
state's "open housing" law. 

Not all pressure for more regu- 
lation need necessarily involve the 
federal government, of course. One 
of the hot topics in the present Con- 
gress is likely to involve further 
controls of air and water pollution. 
Most proposals would give regula- 
tory powers to Uncle Sam. But 
state or regional agreements could 
do the job at least as well. 

Whatever happens in the way of 
imposing new regulations or easing 
old ones, however, it's clear that it 
will ailect your business. For as the 
late Supreme Court Justice Robert 
Jackson said in commenting on 
federal regulatory agencies: 

**The rise of administrative bodies 
probably has been the most sig- 
nificant legal trend in the last cen- 
tury and perhaps more values to- 
day are affected by their decisions 
than by those of all the courts,*' END 



YOUR FRIENDS 



continued from page 37 




whose members include officials of 
some of America's top corporations. 
"This is one of the many» many 
loose charges by people in the 
enforcement agencies who equate 
trade relations with reciprocity,** he 
tells Nation's Business. 

Mr. Meade traces the develop- 
ment of trade relations "not sell- 
ing the product, selling the whole 
company"— to two postwar develop- 
ments: the diversification of prtxluct 
lines within companies and the de- 
centralization of management. 

He points out that, with vast 
amounts of buying and selling by 
various divisions of a company, 
there's a need for coordination, 

**You can't distort the normal 
pattern of economics and cost" or 
resort to coercion, he agrees, but be- 
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Frideii 



9 A Tfi^^MM^ RK OF FRIDE 



INC., A SUBSlDiAHY OF THE 3 I M © [E M 




^here can she look for the fastest calculator answers? 
On our TV screen 

^^^ere IS one on the amazrng new Friden 130 Eiectfonic 
Cafculator. 



A cathode ray tube- like a small TV screen -dispfays 
contents of its four registers. There is also a fifth reg- 
which stores constant factors. 

The 130 has no moving parts. Just a 10~key keyboard. 
^ most of your answers in milliseconds. 



It gives you automatic transfer of intermediate answers. 
You can do complex problems with minimum re-entries. 

And the whole performance is so silent, you could use 
one in a hushed library without disturbing anybody. 

You can learn to use It in minutes. We offer sales and 
service throughout the world. Call your local Friden man, 
or write Friden, Inc, San Leandro, California. 



Make no mistake about figurework: Call Friden 



NEVER 
BUY 
ANOTHER 
DUST 
MOP! 



When you use the modern 
Dust-Tex Service capital invest- 
ment in cleaning tools such as 
mops, dust cloths and entry hall 
mats is eliminated. On a regular 
schedule, your Dust-Tex repre- 
sentative picks up used, soiled, 
cleaning tools and replaces them 
with clean ones. You benefit two 
ways: (1) Your inventory in 
cleaning accessories is reduced; 
(2) Dust-Tex cleaning is better 
cleaning. Special chemically- 
treated mop heads clean areas 
more efficiently. Your cleaning 
crews actually spend less time 
mopping, waxing, etc. This means 
extra maintenance savings for you 
— as much as 33%. 

Clip out the coupon and mail it 
now. We'll send full information 
on how Dust-Tex service can 
benefit you. 



dust-lex 




GIVE IT A TRY . NOTHING TO BUY 

DUST-TEX CQMPkm 

DIVISION OF AMERICAN UNIFORM CO. 

P. 0, Box 1072. Cleveland. Tennessee 

Name 



Address^ 



YOUR FRIENDS 

continued 

yond the normal elements of com- 
petition, all being roughly equaU 
there is a natural benefit in deal- 
ing with friends, who also help to 
support your company. 

Columbia University law profes- 
sor Milton Handler, an antitrust 
authority, says: Everyone a^ret^s 
that, other things being equal, buy- 
ers will favor suppliers who are 
customers and that it would be con* 
trary to human nature for this not 
to occur. Tlie rub is when other 
things are not equal 

"What is ethically or socially 
reprehensible about reciprocity 
where there is no sacrifice of effi- 
ciency, no disparity of price, quality 
or service, and where there is no 
coercion? Conversely, how can one 
justify coercive reciprocal dealings 
which impair the efficiency of busi- 
ness operations and have a sub- 
stantial adverse effect on compe- 
tition?" 

The Trade Relations Association 
stresses **evaluation of price, qual- 
ity, delivery and service, regardless 
of the existence of trade relations or 
the presence of both a buyer and a 
seller relationship between the 
firms." 

Andrew F. Storer, association 
secretary and assistant vice presi* 
dent of the St. Regis Papc-r Co.. 
puts it this way; '*Business always 
has been and always will be moti- 
vated by 'doing business with your 
friends.* It all depends on how you 

do it;* 

Another consideration, Mr. Storer 
adds, is balanced competition ^imong 
suppliers. '*Too much competition 
can be as harmful as too little/' 

§io abusm semn 

G. W. Howard A hi, executive secre- 
tary of the 1 6,500*member National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
tells Nation's Business: 

"I have a feeling that reciprtxrity 
has been a problem ever since buyer 
and seller have been getting to- 
gether," but he adds, **1 don't think 
it's actually ever been a major 
problem." 

For example, Mr, Ahl says he has 
heard of no instance in which a 
small company was forced by a big 
customer's purchasing power to ac- 
cept a less-than -favorable deal. 

The new attacks st^m aimed at 
the most (xjmmon typje of business 
merger— the diversifiaition or prod- 
uct*extension merger— whereby ex* 
panding companies seek to enter 
new lines of busing by acquiring 



going concerns with bright pros- 
pects for growth. 

Since the reciprocity and merger 
issues are intertwined, says one 
antitrust authority, current eco- 
nomic factors involving mergers 
should be considered. 

There is an unprecedented phe- 
nomenon, this source asserts, of 
prosperity induced by favorable tax 
treatment of capital expenditures, 
liberalized depreciation allowances 
and reductions in corporate income 
tax- all leading to higher cash flow. 
Business is expanding from within, 
through retained earnings, and look- 
ing for promising acquisition possi- 
bilities- 

With the acquisition of competi- 
tors, suppliers and customers pretty 
well foreclosed by antitrust policy, 
diversification mergers often repre- 
sent the best bet for growth. 

Competition is actually stimu- 
lated when a well financed sub- 
sidiary of a diversified corporation 
can jolt a sleepy industry out of 
the doldrums. 

Modem technology also demands 
the large capital resources at the 
command of a rich parent company. 
And it*8 more economical for an ex- 
panding company to acquire a going 
concern than to start from scratch 
itself. 

As to the business practices in- 
volved, Chicago attorney E, Hous- 
ton Harsha points out the dii^tinc- 
tions among four major possibilities: 
1. Coercion. 

2> A mutual agreement whereby 
each company agrees to buy from 
the other. 

3. Suggestions by one company 
that the other company should buy 
from it. 

4. One company buys f r<^m another, 
hoping that the other will recipro- 
cate. 

Another expert notes that a fiat 
ban on all reciprocal dealings, as 
implied in the FTC attack, could 
force a company considering a 
business deal to say: *lf I buy from 
this firm, am I foreclosing it from 
buying from meT* 

Such a policy would be unreal- 
istic as well, because one company 
may be the sole supplier of a 
product nei^ded by companies that 
sell to it. 

Some ctK*rcive reciprocity un- 
doubtedly exists today. Mr. Meade 
Sciys he*d be the last to claim that 
it is not being practiced under the 
name of trade relations. 

But such practices can be stopped 
under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act as unfair methods of aim- 
petition. END 
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now to 

1980 
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New competition, new 
markets, new products, 
new government roles, 
a new tempo in the U. S. 
will challenge business 
over the 15 years ahead 



mwi 7^°^ entering a new year, a new po- 

mical administration and, in the belief of many, a 
potential new pivotal period in business 

iqsn A ^"^u "''''^ ""^^ be the year 

980. Another election year, it will be a time of stock- 

he fin 1 P^^Pf ^"on for meeting the conditions of 
the final years of the Twentieth Century 

.ndTc,Li ?^ «t America in the period between now 
vrewid^Jr^"^'*"'"' Natton's Business inter- 

Sute^of^ir'-' the Research 

institute of America, Inc.. at his New York head- 
think bSne'S t^"^^^There he and his associates 
SL.eTh^.^''"'""'*""^ He talks of the 

Challenges businessmen will face in their thinking 

^hat'^^'T?/'^* gove^lenrwiU 
wi^SeSyr bL?r ^^^^ -^^^ 

""^ds 1:7980?'' businessmen's 

win"rT.r"-!" l^^-that's only 15 years away- 

question How f \^'''^^*^ ^"'^ '^'^^ P^^*'<="1=*^ 
""Kical chan^ Z u "P ^h*^ fantastic techno- 

of rapid Tc?^,^'^^,"'^ ^"'-^ beginning the process 
data proc^B8i„„ f ""^"^^"^ introduction of advanced 
avstems of r.*,;' '^"'tely more rapid and complete 

vices of n wTa™ m"u"- "V-'"*^^"^ ^'^'^'^'^'^^ 
f'om which to make them'"' 

thel'and ''u'*^^^"^* ^ ^''^"'^ the impact of 

ver^heart lA'h'"^^^^ This is at the 

i"Rlv h^ve fl "le difficulty businessmen will increas- 
ing wh^ if^ "^'^^ ^^^^ things: Understand- 
thif tthToIo^y?''^ I 



Technology is moving faster than the human capa- 
bility to apply it. 

Does this mean, then, that the businessman who can 
learn to use this technology for his own purposes is go 
ing to gain an advantage? 

I am staying that if the businessman is not well in- 
formed he will not even have a chance to exist as a 
businessman. 

It will not be possible for the businessman to re- 
main indifferent to the world of science. 

Isn't this largely true already? What further changes 
can we expect, for instancCi in production? 

Almost without exception, new production processes 
by 1980 will achieve a quantum jump in precision, 
speed of operation and capability of being run with 
little or no human supervision. 

Assembly operations will be drastically reduced. 
To a larger and larger extent, products or major seg- 
ments of products will be made in one piece— often in 
one operation. 

Engineers in 1980 will be able to set the theoretical 
specifications of a new product and then Invent ma- 
terials to meet these needs. As we see it, new ma- 
terials will have many new properties: The ability to 
resist sudden and extreme changes in temperature 
without losing flexibility, transparency or workability, 
for instance. Color that can be clmnged by external 
means, such as an electrical impulse. The ability to 
be bonded instantly to many other materials. The 
ability to conduct electricity safely and convert it to 
light or heat at selected points in the material itself. 
Almost total absence of surface friction, without 
lubrication, under any operating conditions. 

These are only some of the advances in technology 
which businessmen will have to learn to apply in this 
new era. 

What goods will people want in 1980? How will con* 
sumers' demands change? 

More durable gcMxis, not as rapid a growth in the 
sale of nondurable goods. This is a reversal. In re- 
cent years, the trend has not been as favorable to 
durable goods. 

These are products for the home and automobiles? 

Yes, among other things. You also can't tell now 
what new products will come on the market. 

It is very clear, for example, that home or family 
motion pictures on electronic tape, immediately play- 
able back on the home television set, is a develop- 
ment attainable within the short-term future. 

The picture phone will undoubtedly take hold. Tlie 
only restraint will be how rapidly telephone com- 
panies can intrfjducc them. 

In addition, we foresee a very substantial increase 
in the desire for certain kinds of services. Travel is 
one of them. 

The pressures of sheer crowding in constantly grow- 
ing metropolitan centers will introduce a substantially 
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FROM NOW TO 1980 

continued 

increased desire for privacy of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Better housing? 

Better housing, better construc- 
tion, more privacy in the walls. 

But in addition to that, a greater 
tendency on the part of people to 
get away to the national forests, 
or other secluded areas, privacy 
that way. 

Individuality of all kinds will see 
something of a rebirth as a result of 
the pressure of the mass. Mammoth 
markets for indistinguishable com- 
modities will, of course, grow. But 
what has been ignored by many 
businessmen is that there is the 
simultaneous growth of substantial 
markets for unique and different 
things, for various elites within the 
community. These will be very im- 
portant markets. 

The vastness of the major mar- 
kets is a fact which can be projected 
into the future. There is no doubt 
about it. But some of the most sub- 
stantial opportunities will exist in 
the separate markets, the particular 
and special choices and the less gen- 
eral tastes. 

Instead of planning for sales of 
many low-price models and a few 
deluxe models, merchandisers can 
figure on sales of as many or even 
more of their top-of-the-line num- 
bers as of their standard items. 

Who wril buy these goods? How big 
wilt the market be? 

By 1980, the nation's population 
will be about 245 million, some 50 
million larger than today. 

Over the five years Lmmediately 
ahead, the wave of men and women 
who were the baby btx>m after 
World War II will be moving 
through college into the ranks of in- 
come-earners and into the family- 
forming age group. The boost for 
the economy will he impressive. 

Finally, in the first half of the 
1970's, they will be giving the birth 
rate another push upward, produc- 
ing an echoing baby boom, with 
implications for housing, home fur- 
nishings, baby clothes, toys and food. 

Not only will there be more fam- 
ilies in 1960—82 million against 43 
million today— but a great many 
more of them will be well off by 
today's standards. The typical fam- 
ily will have an income of about 
S9,8CK), more than half again as 
great as today's $6,400. Propxjr- 
tionately three times as many 
families will have incomes of $15,- 
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000 or more. The proportion with 
incomes of under So ,000 will shrink 
by nearly half. All of these figures 
are in constant dollars, of course. 

Do you expect a steady boom between 
now and 1980? 

Unfortunately, no. Economic 
growth will not come about smoothly 
and easily, with no crises. It*s al- 
most certain that, as in the past, the 
uneven rate of development will cre- 
ate periods of recession » serious un- 
employment and profitless business 
operation between now and 1980, 

What is the job outlook? 

I think we will be coping with a 
job problem for the rest of our life- 
times. But we do not expect giant 
unemployment. A combination of 
factors will lead to a kind of sup- 
pressing of the problem, a certain 
amount of featherbedding or make- 
work— the addition of amenities 
and leisure-time activities on com- 
pany payroll and less demanding 
attitudes about continuous work. 

Interestingly enough, the major 
group that will press in this direc- 
tion will be businessmen. 

Why is that? Increasing social con- 
sciousness? 

It is partly social consciousness, 
but it is by and large individual 
business consciousness. Business- 
men do not relish handing out dis- 
charge notices. It is becoming part 
of the business culture, even now, 
that somehow or other the disem- 
ploymenl efTects of automation ought 
not to be imposed on those now 
employed. 

The manager is not thinking of 
society as a whole, he is thinking of 
his business, his people. 

To be sure, this is far less than a 
complete answer, because while it 
may shelter employees from the ef- 
fects of automation in that plant, it 
certainly does not open up oppor- 
tunities for new employees. 

When we talk of more leisure 
time, incidentally, we do not visual- 
ize a four 'day week. That does not 
mean that a four-day week will not 
exist for a certain percentage of 
businesses or for certain crafts. But 
it is our judgment that it will be a 
more relaxed, shorter five-day week. 

We visualize more three -day 
week ends. We visualize a longer 
vacation period. We visualize a 
spread of the sabbaticals that have 
been introduced in particular pro- 
duction industries where automa- 
tion has had a dramatic effect, as, 
for example, in steel production. 

Have people learned to cope with 
leisure? 



Not yet. The human race 
never had to. We are in a moat 
markable period. Throughout 
human existence, it has been utter 
impossible^ no matter how hard 
worked, for the mass of the peof 
ever to have enough to eat, ever 
have enough of the physical ne 
sities of life. 

We in America are within just! 
very few years from the point whe^ 
more dollars will be spent by tt 
consumer on services than the st 
total of all physical needs. 

Work will increasingly drain or 
a part of man s energy, and for 
first time he has to grapple wi^ 
the question: What does one 
with time and energy if work tafe 
only a part of it? This is really 
novel question. 

Is it that it must be activity meaninS 
ful to the individual? 

Yes. In a sense, when work is 
duced, as it almost certainly will 
there is a very real crisis of vali 
for people generally. Gre^t grou{ 
of people have been trained 
nothing in their whole culture, bac 
ground, religion, pihilosophic conce| 
tions, for anything other than wof 
as a meaninfrfui activity. 

Does this open up new enterpriS' 
for people? 

It opens up for business a weali 
of new opportunities. There is 
explosion already well under wj 
in travel. 

Certainly I think it is signifies 
that the United States publis 
more paperback titles tlian eit 
we or any other group of natioi 
ever have, the fact that there 
more serious recordings sold, ti 
fact that attendance at symphoni 
was larger than attendance at I 
ball games in 19B3. These are ma' 
festations of the fact that, giv 
time and money, a substantial 
centage of the population will leal^ 
to use them and certain groups w: 
leani to satisfy their demands. 

One of the great new opptirt; 
nitiea for business is the sale of culi 
ture and €*ducation. And I think tl 
much of education is not going to 
conducted in schools. Initial edw 
tion, yes, but a remarkable amouri 
of it will be made available through 
the efforts of individual businesses. 

Incidentally, I do not mean to lie 
romantic. I am by no means sug- 
gesting that because there will bt 
time available and, because then' 
will be larger real dollar income' ► 
that most American families will bt* 
going to symphonic c^oncerts, read 
ing the best and most difficuM 
paperback books published, goint^ 
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Let Xerox show you 
how to beat the memo game. 




Somebody once saitl, wouldn't life 
beautifiil if nobody wrote memos 
Jinymore. (Maybe h was youj 

Old Bill sends you a memo, tar- 
honn five other giiye. Y,»„ write old 
Bill baek. carbons to the five others. 
One of ihe five writes bis comments 
to yon, carbon., obi Bill and tfie four 
others. On and on it goes. Eight 
hmiiH a day, five days a week the 
typewriters lunn.The paper is flvin^r 
Obvioudy you canH stop it. Wh^ 
Inr^ne^s today could run only on 
verbal communication? 

f^Nl we have an idea that mij^dit 
^mplify the whole memo f^ame 
-^eKt time ohl Bill sends you one of 
liose ^*give me your comments" 

itios, do this. 

A '^'^"'^ y^'^'f^ eammmm right on 

Q isk your si^rrotary to rim tho 
^ memo through either the 



Xerox 813 or 914 copier and make 
enough copies for everybody, 

©If old Bill wants to comment 
on your com men ta^ he doen the 
mme, 3 haek to 2 baek to L Yon eon 
keep it up all day, 

^our reply is back in old BilTs 
hands pronto instead of on your sec* 
retary's desk waiting to be typed. 
^<m've saved extra l> pinji time. And 
you've saved your company some 
dou^li. I Statistics show tli at the aver- 
age cost for typing each oripnal let* 
ter with carbons h about $3.00. This 
incbides salary of the tyjnst ami cost 
of sup|}Uei».) And now you won't 
have to shuffle around anymore try- 
ing to figure oat wljicjj memo came 
first, Voti've got all the facts rigbt on 
one jmge. 

The only limitation we m& is the 
paper size. Eventually you'll run 
out of white space* Start a new one. 




Xerox Corporation^ Kocb ester. 
New York 14603. Branch ofTiees in 
principal U.S. Litics. Caua(la; Xerox 
of Canadii Limiteil. Toronto. Over- 
seas; Rank Xerox Ltd., Lomlon; 
Fuji-Xerox Co., Ltd,, Tokyo, both 
jointly owned M^itli Rank Organisa- 
tion^ Ltd. 
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CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS ? ? ? 

Please give us your new address: 
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and grve us your 
old address by 
attaching mail 
label from the 
front cover. 
Please allow six 
weeks for change 
to be made on 
your copy (we may 
have already 
addressed the 
current month 
when your change 
IS received)* 
Clip this form and 
mail to: 

Nation s Business 
1615 H street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C,20oo6 



DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

before giving my pipe 
a 30 Day Trial 

New principle that ccmtrwlicrta every 
id«&you've ever had about pipe snvk-^ 
i ng* 1 guamate*' il to smoke cjmjI .t 
mUd hfmr after h^jrur, ^iay aitpr -i, 
witboui icat« without bite, bltd rn 
or iludA. To prove it, VW lei y^u 
« n#w Carey Pipe. Send your 
tmmt* and addiw todny for my 
/rff cvmpleifttrW olIer. Writ*': 




Most ecofiomfcaf way 
to store your 1964 records 
.. Aransfer to 



PRO 




Letter Sizt 

1410 
Ugai Size 

Chf Size ^^^^^^^^K^^^^ 7rt 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^"^ STOCK SIZES 

TTansrer your m 196^ rtcords Into Pronto Filfs 
sfiA use your iteel ec^mpm^rrt over and over again, 

PRONTO rllf , DEFT. »J " * ' " ' " 
4]5wadiiort Ave. New York }7,N.Y. 
71 PieotF huv9 your r*pfta»B»a- 

tiv« coll wirh wifiqpE*. 
^ PUsit i«fid free color brochure 
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FROM NOW TO 1980 

continued 



to schools or taking courses at home. 

I think that for many the addi- 
tional money and additional time 
wiJl bring problems they can't ab- 
sorb intelligently. Some people will 
get the bends and will do silly or 
dangerous things, because they will 
be disoriented by the availability of 
resources^ time and money that they 
are just not emotionally equipped 
to handle. 

Does all this bring a danger of infla- 
tion as wages rise and hours shorten? 

None of this need, by itself, pro- 
duce inflation. Inflation is a result 
of many things— the size of wage in- 
creases in relation to output, the 
whole cost-price wage equation, gov- 
ernment policy. 

There is no doubt at all that 
wages will increase. We conclude 
that in constant 1960 dollars pross 
national product, which nm be- 
tween $620 and $625 billion in 
1964, will in 1980 all but have dou- 
bled to $1,16 billion. The actual 
amount in 1980 dollars will be larger 
because, of course, there will be a 
continuing erosion of the dollar. 

Personal consumption will double. 
In 1980 we expect that $745 bil- 
lion, after taxes and savings, will 
actually be spent by the 245 million 
Americans of 1980. Bear in mind 
that $745 billion is about 20 per 
c^nt more than the total gross na- 
tional product now. These are in 
constant dollars. 

Will there be inflation? I would 
say that over this 15-year period to 
1980. the annual percentage of in* 
flation will, if anything, be lower 
than in the last 15 years* 

Why? 

First, the presence of people 
hungry for jobs will be an important 
moderating influence on excessive 
wage increases. 

Second* the United States in- 
creasingly sees its economic survival 
dejx?nding on competitive prices in 
the international market place. That 
will operate as a restraint on the 
price increases among businessmen. 

Third, the federal government 
will be a fsmaller influence for in- 
flation than it has been at any time 
in the past 30 years, no matter what 
administration is in power in Wash- 
ington. Federal government ex- 
penditures as a per cent of grcNss na- 
tional prcjduct are dropping. This 
is not because of restraint on the 
part of a particular president. It is 
because the rest of the economy is 



going to grow faster. The federal 
government will have less leverage. 

Do you eipect that there will be fur- 
ther federal tax reductions? 

Without any question. The only 
question is: What year? If I had t 
guess now, I would say that 1967- 
1968 will see the next round of in- 
come and corporate tax reductions^ 
in addition to the excise tax reduc- 
tions, which I anticipate wiU taki 
place in 1965, 

What do you see happening In refa^ 
tions between the federal government 
and local and state governments? 

I see no abatement in the need for 
traditional services. X see som 
areas, in fact, of fairly obvious in 
creiise. The problem of air poUutioi 
is a new problem, or at least th 
dimensions are s<i increased as la 
make it an essentially new problem. 
That problem will involve govern- 
ment. And in my judgment it i 
going to involve local and siah 
governments. 

On the urgent problem of need; 
in education, we are just not goini 
to have the educational plant tha 
this country will require, even nu 
merically. Let's assume no qualita- 
tive change in education-though 
do visualize a substantial qualita< 
tive change— but even quantitative 
ly we don't have enough schools 

We will need more medical facil 
ties. 

The doctor is a local instrument 
So is the hospital. So are nurses 
There is an urgent need for nursinj 
homes, what with the rapid incrcasi 
in older population groups and lb 
increased ability to keep older folk! 
alive. We have never been accus 
tomed to grappling with that, an 
the answer, by definition, is local 
So there is going to be a continuei 
and expanding demand for mon 
and more local and regional services 

Will state and local taxes continue 
to increase? 

No question. 

How does this affect the business^ 
man? Presumably he is going to hav 
to take a look at his relationship witn 
state and local governments? 

Businessmen more and more wit 
develop increased concern and rea 
anxiety about local government, an 
less and less preoccupation witi 
the federal governmi^nt. This is 
product of the fact that business is 
physical thing located in a place 
and its needs are local. If bualnes 
needs trained manijower, it is th 
local entity which is relevant, nd 
the federal government. 

In addition, businessmen are obv 
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Without selling one electric 
shaver, this man helped increase 
Remington's net profit in the 
last five months. 

Who is he? 

Their traffic manager* 





In the Spring of 1964, Charles 
Clark, ]r. and his traffic staff at 
Remington Electric Shaver agreed 
that R E A Express was to be "first- 
considered" for all Remington shaver 
shipments. Ever since, their wisdom 
has been paying off to the tuneof a 30% 
cut in Remington distribution costs. 

It all took place because of one thing : 
R E A's exclusive container and pallet 
tariff 52-BThis tariff allows Remington 
to load pallets up to 4,000 pounds or 
92 cubic feet and ship them to all of 
Remington's marketing areas in the nation 
at low flat charges. Charges so low 
that when RE A costs Remington 
$40.00, competitive carriers would 
cost them $60.00. 

There's more than money to this story. Remington 
Shaver salesmen used to get some complaints: 
Complaints about delays, complaints about unload- 
^^g difficulties at retailers' docks. 

Not any more. Delays have been eliminated. 
And so have unloading complaints, since 
Remington started shipping their shavers 
with RE A Express. 

Then there were some pilferage complaints 
Well, that's been changed^ too. There hasn't 





been a claim hied or a shaver lost since 
RE A took over. Can R E A save 
your company money? We 
offer not only exclusive flat 
container and pallet 
charges up to 4,000 lbs. 
tn any product mix, but 
broad-based commodity 
rates in our new tariff 33»C ^ 
that are more than competitive 
with other carriers. Find out more- 
Invest four cents in a postcard,or call 
Boy kin Hartley, Vice President Sales, RE A 
Express, 219 E. 42nd St,, New York, N. Y. 10017, 



Fighting your files? 

Try peaceful co-existence 
with OXFORD PENDAFLEX* 



Oxford Peodaflex hanging, sliding folders make filmg faster and easier. 
They let you utilize the fourth dimension of time and space to the fullest 
advantage. Your file girls' time is your money and you'll save both with 
Pendaflex. These folders open with the flick of a finger. Even the nor- 
mally hard to reach, back-of-the-drawer spaces are easily accessible. 
No more misfrling, either. Exclusive Pendaflex ''Keyboard'' selection 
makes lost letters a thing of the past Think how much that will save , * . 
time, money and aggravation. 

Save space, too, with Oxford Lat- 
eral Pendaf lexers* They fit where 
standard file cabinets won't, because 
they open only 14 inches instead 
of 27, 

So, add a fourth dimension to your 
filing— with Oxford Pendaflex and Ox- 
^^^^ ford Lateral Pendaflexers, the time- 

^^^^^L and space savers that save your 



Oxford Tiling Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 



tn Toronto, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 
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FIRST NAME IN FILING 



OXFORD FILir PLY CO,, INC, 

8-1 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y, 

Please send me full information on Oxford Lateral Pendaflexers plus 
my free copy of ''43 NEW WAYS TO FILE/' 

umz 

FIRM . , ^ 
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FROM NOW TO 1980 

continued 

ously deeply cxjncemed with social 
order. It is generally aeisumed that 
the New York World's Fair did not 
have the attendance last summer 
that had been expected in part be- 
cause of fear of crime in the streets. 
That also means thousands of busi- 
nessmen did not have the income 
they expected to have. Business- 
men have been the first to feel the 
effecta of social discontinuity. 

We saw in the tax bill last year an 
example of how the interests of both 
the federal government and the busi^ 
ness community coincided. Do you 
foresee more examples of this hap- 
pening in the future? 

I think there will be two trends 
oi^erating simultaneously. The fed* 
eral government is a source of regu- 
lation of business, whether it is 
rejjulation of pricing practices or 
advertising, whether it is regulatioit 
conducted by the Federal Trade 
(^omnitssion or the National Labor 
Relations Btiard. The federal gov- 
ernment as the source of regidation 
will, by virtue of that fact, be an 
irritant to many businessmen. 

On the other hand, the federal 
government as an ideological source 
of hostility to businessmen will not 
be what it has been. This has al- 
ready changed profoundly. 1 think 
it is not accidental that some of 
the business cominunity found Lyn* 
don Johnson less hostile than many 
of his predecessor presidents, 

I think we have finally gotten the 
great depression out of our system, 
the economic warfare and politicfil 
warfare of that period of time. I 
think we have gotten a kind of in- 
verted Marxism out of our system, 
the sterile language of hostility be- 
tween government and bi^iness, be- 
tween lal>or and busiiK*ss. 1 think 
we have gotten some of the I^rankliii 
Roosevelt language out of om* sys- 
tem. 

In other words, we have gone 
through 30 yenrs since the great 
depression, and even a Democratic 
administration now is remarkably 
sympathetic to many business ob- 
jectives. Part of that flows from the 
fact that even Democrats have dis* 
covered in this period of time some- 
thing they really did not know that 
clearly in the 1930's, and that ia 
that if the federal government has 
any interest in maintaining pros- 
perity and encouraging growth, gov- 
emment by itself at best is only 
a modest instrument in that direc- 
tion, END 
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the truck power 
you pick makes a 
powerful difference 



Detroit Diesel^s New 



N 



Engiiie 



(a) can eqnal aiy en^ne 

in total performance, yet beat 
it in operating economy-or 

(b) can eqnal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 

Ihe basic difference is this; You turn a bigger profit 
when an "N'' engine turns the wheels. 

if you want peak pulling power, the "N** delivers the 
most, with fuel mileage and durability second to none. 

If operating economy comes first, you can save more 
than ever before and still meet tight time schedules. 

How can one engine outdo all others in a balance of 
1) economy. 2) performance, 3) durability? 

Because Detroit Diesel '*N" engines outdo all others 
in the one factor that affects all three i effictent fuei 
combustion. 

Only "N" engines combine new Needle-Valve Injec- 



tors and new higher-compression pistons with Detroit 
Oiesers time-proved design. Together they produce 
cleaner, more complete combustion— convert more of 
the fuel energy to work power. 

So remember the power that makes a powerful dif- 
ference. Specify Detroit Diesel "N" engines in the next 
heavy-duty trucks you buy. Or ask your distributor 
about repowering, 

DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 

General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228 

(In Canada: Genefraf Motors Diesel LimitecJ, Londof>. Ont.) 
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Doltvery of "World's Fair Special/' the vehicle dispJayed al Ihe New Yo v., i j s Fair, to Roy Friiehauf. Inc, brings its fleet c?f GMC OFWTlfM 
tractors lo a total of 92-ail powered by Oeifoit Diesel eV-71 engines. These rigs, leased to S\% R"s Coristructlon Cci., carry payloads up to Sj'toi^ 
average 250 miles a day. President Roy Fruehau* says. "We chose 8V-71 engines becays© they offer the t)est performance with low engine weieht 
TheyYe doing an exceptionally fifve fob tor us,*' * 



PREVIEW OF CHANGE 



The world 
science 
will create 

Swimming pools on airliners, harmless wars fought 
by robots are among the wonders foreseen by leading 
scientist in this view of U.S, technological progress 



Bbkind the headlines that hailed 
the success of each Project Mercury 
orbital flight was an organized efTort 
actively involving more than 19,000 
people with aU degrees of training 
and skill, deployed in 16 ground sta- 
tions around the world, sailing the 
oceans in 28 ships and flying in 
more than two-score aircraft. 



John Faui Stapp, the author, is a 
physician, biophysicist and Air 
Force coloneL He won international 
fame with his high speed rocket sled 
research on human tolerance to 
crash-type deceleration. Dr. Stapp 
hm received many honors in science 
and space medicine and has written 
extensively in the field. This article 
is adapted from a chapter in "Space: 
Its impact on Man and Society*" 
edited by Lillian Levy, to be pub- 
lished this month, C 1965 by W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. 



Never before in human history 
have so many people so widely sep* 
arated worked together on a single 
scientific experiment. A revolution in 
scientific research and technological 
development, this highly organized 
systems approach has opened a 
new phase in man's development— 
the spac^ age. The beginning of this 
scientific and technological renais- 
sance merits more detailed consid- 
eration, particularly in its projected 
lines of development and future im- 
plications for the human race. 

Mastering our Mvironmmnt 

The most important development 
in this phase is man*s conquest of 
the limitations so long imposed on 
him by environment. Today, man 
has the mastery not only of the 
temperature of his environment, so 
that he can enjoy the fruits of hy- 
droponic gardens in the Antarctic^ 



artificially lighted and heated by 
electricity from atomic generators, 
but he is also able to create and 
maintain closed environments for 
surviving and working comfortably 
under the sea in submarines, in the 
stratosphere in airliners, in orbital 
space in artificial satellites. 

This has been done by extracting, 
accumulating and converting en- 
ergy from the environment to pro- 
vide power for maintaining and 
controlling atmospheric tempera- 
ture, pressure and viable composi- 
tion within his inclosure while ex- 
cluding all adverse environmental 
factors. 

Man will achieve his supreme tri- 
umph over the most extreme en- 
vironmental hazards he has yet 
dared to challenge when he sucx^eeds 
in establishing observatories and 
scientific bases on the moon. To 
minimize logistic support from 
earth, these lunar colonies will re- 
quire self-suflicient life support in a 
balanced vivarium, where the gas- 
eous, liquid and solid chemical 
cycles of earth life are reproduced 
and maintained within a shelL This 
shell must exclude the high vacuum 
at the moon's surfac*e, the extremes 
of heat and cold during 330 hours 
of day and 330^4 hours of night 
under conditions of total heat and 
light radiation, radioactive (Sana- 
tions from solar storms, and all 
sixes of stray meteorites. 

Whatever materials can be found 
on the moon for constructing this 
shelter will reduct? by that much 
the costly cargoes brought from 
earth. Power requirements can be 
met with el(*ctrical energy obtained 
from solar cells, transforming the 
lethal, unfiltered sunlight on the 
moon's surface from a formidable 
hazard into the indispensable re- 
source for survival In essence, this 
will be a nviniature earth environ- 
ment, the smallest completely inde- 
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pendent and self-perpetuating pack- 
age of the elements in our world 
needed for sustaining human life. 

The scope of man's technical ad- 
vancement has been limited only 
by the energy at his command. Up 
to the middle of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury this energy has come from 
combustion of vegetable and mineral 
hydrocarbons, hydroelectric gener- 
ators and electrolysis in metal plate 
batteries. 

Today, atomic fission provides 
f)ow€r for submarines and for some 
public utility generators^ although 
at a cost higher than for conven- 
tional electric power systems. Atom- 
ic power plants of a size, weight 
and longevity adapted to space ve- 
hicles in journeys of up to three 
years' duration have been devel- 
oped at a cost justified only for 
research, 

A more ingenious development 
for the same application is the fuel 
cell, in which electrolysis is re- 
versed to produce electricity by the 
controlled combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen. A mixture of two parts 
hydrogen and one part oxygen can 
be exploded by a spark to produce 
water. Combined much more slow- 
ly through porous electrolytic bar- 
riers, current can be drawn at volt- 
age profwrtional to the pressures of 
combining gases. 

A variant of this is the biological 
fuel cell, in which the combining 
gases are by-products of bacterial 
metabolism. Here lies a possibility 
of incorporating a fuel cell into the 
sewage disposal system of a space 
vehicle, and eventually into that of 
a lunar colony, so that an electri- 
cal energy by-product can be de- 
rived from sewage processing at the 
same time producing pure drinking 
water without distillation. Such 
biological fuel cells could be eco- 
nomically feasible in city sewage 
disposal plants, where the gases 



WORLD SCIENCE WILL CREATE continued 

Balloons over deserts and deep wells 
could bring vast new energy sources 



of activated sludge are sometiiries 
burned for heating. 

The most significant energy source 
whoee exploitation has been accel- 
erated by space power requirements 
is the direct conversion of solar heat 
to electric energy by photocells and 
thermocouples. The very first space 
f^atellite put in orbit by the United 
States, the Vanguard I, no larger 
than a grapefruit, derived its power 
for electronic transmissions by trans- 
forming sunlight into electricity. 
Its weak sipials clearly received by 
astonishingly ssensitive ground sta- 
tions transmitted data permitting a 
more accurate appraisal of the 
rth*s shape. 

A much more sophisticated solar 
energy power plant, with self-ori- 
enting vanes to gather maximum 
sun power, was used in Mariner II, 
the missile that made the journey 
to intercept the planet Venus. Pow- 
er enough to transmit many chan* 
nels of data and to operate complex 
internal aintrols was produced dur- 
ing several months of flight, with 
successful reception at more than 
40 million miles from the earth. 

The unfiltered sunlight of spac^ 
provides a very pure source for pre- 
cise experiments in solar energy 
conversion to obtain data for a 
moon power plant design. Such a 
power plant would be based on sci- 
entific feasibility; operational ex- 
perience with a large-scale lunar 
power plant would provide perfor- 
mance data for designing an eco- 
nomically feasible power plant to 
generate electricity from sunlight 
at the earth's surface. 

Enough kiiowatts far alt 

The vastne^ of the solar energy 
resources on the earth's surface 
quickens engineering imagination. 
The earth has a surface area of 
510,101,000 square kilometers. Of 
this, 148,847,000 is land, of which 
approximately 20 per cent is desert. 

The deserts of the earth are emi- 
nently suited for solar-electric pow- 
er-plant locations because both in- 
habitants and clouds are scarce. 
Each square kilometer receives 10^- 
176,000 large calories of heat energy 
per minute. In 12 hours of sunlight, 
this would amount to 8,533,872 kilo- 
watt hours' equivalent per square 
kilometer per day. The sunlight on 



30 million square kilometers would 
then be 256 million million kilowatt 
hours. If one tenth of one per cent 
of this energy could be collected 
and if a process having an efficiency 
of one per cent converted it to 
electricity, the product would still 
be over 2.5 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity, A population of more 
than five billion persons would 
therefore each have about the power 
consumption of an average Amer- 
ican, Considering that photosyn- 
thesis by chlorophyll in plants stores 
solar energy in chemical change with 
an efficiency of four per cent, this is 
a conservative estimate for energy 
retrieved from sunlight. 

Long after a population increase 
on earth has resulted in a power 
consumption that has burned up the 
last of the available hydrocarbon 
resources, the human race could 
still carry on with energy obtained 
from sunlight. One can imagine a 
power plant consisting of a cluster 
of large captive balloons covered 
with solar energy cells floating 
above the desert power station at a 
favorable altitude, feeding current 
through the mooring oible con- 
ductors for storage or for transmis- 
sion to consumers. 

Another source of heat energy 
that can be tapped is the heat of the 
earth's crust. At a depth of 15,- 
000 feet, the temperature is 282" F, 
that of live steam at 100 pounds 
per square inch pressure. A very 
deep well could provide heat for a 
closed steam turbine to generate 
electricity by piping down water 
and bringing up steam under pres- 
sure. This already has been done 
on the slopes of volcanoes, where 
heat is near the surface. 

Unlimited low-cost electric power 
can provide solutions for many 
problems besetting the present and 
menacing the future of mankind. 
Air pollution by combustion prod- 
ucts of ' hydrocarbon fuels could be 
eliminated if battery -powered elec- 
tric automobiles replaced gasoline 
and diesel vehicles. 

Parking meters with recharging 
plugs could replenish the batteries 
while the car is away from the home 
garage recharger. Electric air con- 
ditioning could replace home fur- 
naces. Quiet electric power would 
reduce the noise on city streets. 



As human population increases, 
the water problem grows more 
acute. Cities, towns and farms wUl 
have ever less option to locate ne^ir 
water resources. Water will be 
brought to them instead. At pres- 
ent, the city of Ix>s Angeles finds 
it more economical to bring water 
more than 200 miles across the 
desert by aqueducts from Lake 
Mead than to desalt or distill 
potable water from the adjacent Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Research on the problem of ex- 
tracting fresh water from the ocean 
is no longer concerned with meth- 
ods but with cost accounting. 
Bringing the power cost down to a 
competitive level with natural fresh 
water transported a great distance 
will make large-scale fresh-water 
extraction from sea water feasible. 
Deserts near the ocean can bc^come 
irrigated farms, ranches and forests 
by using desalted ot:ean water. 

The entire food needs of a grow- 
ing world population eventually 
may not be met by putting more 
land into agriculture with such ir- 
rigation, nor even by increasing 
productivity with fertilizers. 

Direct synthesis of nutrients from 
inorganic resources offers a chal- 
lenging solution now witliin prac- 
tical reach. Plants can take nitrates 
and ammonia from the soil and syn- 
thesize amino acids which are as- 
sembled into proteins by enzyme 
catalysts, promoting chemical re- 
actions selectively. Continuing re- 
search on the low-cost synthesis of 
amino acids and, from them, edible 
proteins, is the first step in direct 
synthesis of food, 

A more difficult challenge is the 
invention of methods to synthesize 
carbohydrates directly from carbon 
dioxide and water in competition 
with the photosynthesis of plants. 
A cheap, direct way of combining 
water and carbon dioxide molecules 
into edible sugars and starches may 
mean man's emancipation from 
hunger and a way out of the Mal- 
thusian dilemma. 

Dependence on crops vulnerable 
to weather and pestilence will no 
longer determine feast or famine for 
mankind. Through synthesis of 
proteins and carbohydrates, man 
can control the water, nitrogen, and 
carbon cycles of nature instead of 
being limited by them in the strug- 
gle for survival. This now appears 
within reach. 

Research to provide adequate and 
palatable synthetic diets for astro- 
nauts who will travel into space for 
months and t>erhap8 years has had 
significant success. The diets con- 
tain essential amino acids, vitamins. 
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the requisite salts, glucxise as a 
source of airbohyd rates and ethyl 
linoleate as a source of essential fat. 

With cheap electric power, the 
reclamation of minerals such as 
magnesium from ocean water could 
be expanded. The floor of the ocean 
is only beginning to be thoroughly 
mapi>ed, and eventually it will be 
gleaned of sedimentary ores such as 
manganese which is found in lumps 
on the bottom of the Pacific. Sub- 
marines and gigantic diving bells 
over mine shafts may facilitate the 
next revolution in offshore mining 
techniques* 

Anywhmrm in two hours 

The mass logistics of transporta- 
tion between continents will bring 
about two very important develop- 
ments that will make use of atomic 
power plants. With atomic power, 
the size of submarines is no longer 
power-limited. In the tranquil 
depths beneath surface ocean 
storms, submarines with the cargo 
capacity of today's largest freighters 
will move safely on schedule at 
several times the speed of their sur- 
face predecessors. Behind them 
they may tow submerged trains of 
plastic sausages enclosing bulk car- 
goes of liquid or gel chemicals such 
as fertilizers, s<^l vents, paints, lubri- 
cants, wine, molasses and petroleum, 
which could be easily detached for 
unloading, with increased turn- 
around speed for the submarine- 
tractor. 

Above the ocean, great flying 
shipa of a size capable of landing 
only on water can carry cargoes of 
higher speed priority. The weight 
of shielding of an atomic power 
plant is taken care of by buoyant 
displacement in submarine and sur- 
face ship power plants. For the fly- 
ing ships, the solution is one of 
relative size. A 5,0()0-ton flying 
ship would be propelled by ducted 
fan propellers located in tunnels 
through the tliick wings. Combina- 
tions of pu5iher and tractor propel- 
lers could be turned by electric 
motors with current from a central 
atomic power plant. With a 1,200- 
foot wingspread, a 30-foot thickness 
Would not be out of proportion, and 
tunnels expanded to a diameter of 
20 feet at the propeller ducts could 
be accommodated. 

Perhaps the tourist paBsenger 
Could accept a 400-knot air speed at 
moderate altitudes in return for all 
the luxuries of an ocean liner state- 
nxsm, restaurant, theatre, shofB, 
deck chairs and even a swimming 
pooh A thousand tons of express 
cargo and mail cx>uld be profitably 
^^arried. 



For all-out high-speed travel, 
rocket-powered aerospace transports 
will make no two points on earth 
farther than two hours apart. With 
liquid hydrogen and oxygen pro- 
pellant in controlled thrust motors, 
the transport ccmld take off as a jet 
airliner does today, but would 
quickly go into ballistic mode and 
rocket up to 80 or 90 miles at 8,000 
miles an hour. It would then shut 
off power and glide in ballistic tra- 
jectory to its destination, accom- 
plishing a powerful reverse thrust 
re-entry followed by normal landing 
after deploying retractable wings. 

Bionics and cybernetics are two 
favorite catchwords in the argot of 
technology. Bionics means the 
study of living functions as a way 
of making short cuts in technical 
applications. Fish and aquatic mam- 
mals that use echo returns similar 
to sonar, migrating birds that navi- 
gate by reference to the earth *s 
magnetic fields, insect mosaic eye 
vision applied to the design of a 
battery of photoelectric eyes to 
measure aircraft ground speed are 
illustrations of the significance of 
bionics. 

Cybernetics is the science of au- 
tomation. Machines can be guided 
through complex precision opera- 
tions by command of a tape record- 
er, playing back through electronic 
controls. 

MechsniCMi men in actforv 

A further step by combined ap- 
plication of bionics and cybernetics 
can be foreseen. This is the nian- 
machine combination. To avoid ex* 
posure to radiation hazards, remote 
manipulation devices have been de- 
veloped which permit the motions 
of the operator to be faithfully 
transferred to an artificial hand and 
arm on the other side of a shielding 
panel 

When the operator picks up a 
dummy test tube, a real teat tube of 
radioactive chemicals is picked up 
25 feet away by his mechanical 
mimic; to pour its contents accu- 
rately into a fiask requires no little 
practice on the part of the oiK>rator. 
Nevertheless, an astounding variety 
and complexity of manual remote- 
control functions can be done with 
this pantograph system of remote 
manipulation. 

A more rational approach in- 
volves the use of a light, plastic 
armor suit completely enclosing the 
man, so that any movement he 
makes with any part of his body 
moves the suit correspondingly. 

The movements the suit actu* 
ate electronic circuits which can 
translate them to corresponding 



Business taxes 
in New Yorit State 
are lower 
than you tliink 

Many firms interested in relocatmn 
consider only slate taxes. But in many 
states you pay for vital services such 
as roads, sewerage, fire and police pro- 
tection through a complex maze of local 
taxes^ which are often less flexible and 
predictable. 

In New York State business tax col- 
lections have risen less than in any 
other state. Moreover, a new state law 
allows you to write off any plant or 
equipment in half the time allowed by 
the federal tax authoritjes. And you can 
wrrte off research and development 
facilities in just one year. 

NO PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX 

In many states personal property taxes 
exceed real property taxes. And these 
property taxes must be paid each year^ 
regardless of profit or loss. However, in 
New York State there's no tax on per- 
sonal property, inventory, equipment or 
raw materials. 

TWO STATES COMPARED 

Take the example of a manufacturer 
who has to maintain expensive produc- 
tion and research equipment. Here's 
how this tax bill would tie assessed in 
New York and in a neighboring com- 
petittve state. 
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The taxes in the neighboring state are 
inflexible and based to a great extent 
on real or personal property or inven- 
tory. These stay the same, regardless of 
earnings. In New York over 50% of the 
taxes are flexible and based on profit 
This prevents high taxes in a bad year, 

FREE TAX BOOKLET 

For a complete picture of the tax sys* 
tem in New York Slate send for our free 
tax booklet. You'll see some important 
reasons why more firms have relocated 
in New York State than in any other 
state for the fifth straight year 

And if you have any other questions 
on plant relocation in New York State, 
send them along, too. Your inquiry will 
be coded for complete secrecy. 

Writer Commissioner Keith McHugh, 
Box IH4, 112 State Street, Albany 7 
New York- Or, if you pref er, ask any re- 
sponsible third partyto contact us for you. 

DISeOVill THE NEW 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
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movements of hydrauiic^ilJy actu- 
ated homologs of the man*s muscles. 
For exampje. a man wearing the 
control suit could dimb into an air- 
conditioned 3teel replica of himself, 
several times his size, and with no 
exertion go through the motions of 
picking up and tossing aside one- 
ton boulders while the hydraulic 
muscles, cued by his movements, 
did the actual work. 

In another application^ he could 
wear the control suit while looking 
at a three-dimensional television 
image projected from a closed-cir- 
cuit TV camera in the head and 
eyes of his steel replica. The replica 
CDuld be walked into a reactor con- 
trol room in a disaster and. under 
direct visual control by the oper- 
ator, could perform any required 
task to remedy a malfunction or 
avert a catastrophe. 

Microphone ears for such a robot 
would be used in situations callinfj 
for hearing, and pre^ure and tem- 
perature transducers could commu- 
nicate sensation to the human oper- 
1^ ator's fingers. 

Hp A more fantastic application 
would be to put such anthropomimic 
robots in a space station, slaved to 
human controllers in a ground- based 
duplicate of the station. The eartho* 
naut and his mechanicjil astronaut 
twin would lead identical lives, ex- 
cept that the life- support require- 
ments would be eliminated for the 
mechanical astronaut ^ and the ele- 
ment of human ris?k would be elimi- 
nated from the flight. 

A lunar station could be built, 
tested, and provisioned by such 
robot astronauts before a human is 
sent to make direct astronomical 
and geophysical observations. Space 
exploration could be expedited and 
great savings could be realised by 
taking short cuts with a robot that 
would be unthinkable where human 
lives might l>e at stake. Certainly, 
the technical difficulties of repro- 
ducing the movements of the 15 
finger articulations and actuating 
them identically with those of a 
living hand are no more formidable 
than those of projecting human life- 
support requirements for a lunar 
voyage* especially when it is under- 
stood that robots will make one- 
way trips. 

Machines are expendable while 
men are not. It is, therefore, in 
their possible military application 
that such robots may prove of great- 
est value. As expendable pawns in 
tactical experiments in war games. 



fty asefully demonstrate 
that every clever tactic employed in 
battle can be trumped. It is fondly 
hoiked that the war-games strategists 
will be so bemused with the 
robots that war will be rele- 
gated to these machines and their 
masters, leaving the rest of mankind 
to a better fate. Thus automation, 
which now ap{)ears to the short- 
sightt^ as a threat to the economic 
livelihood of man, may be the 
means of using machines to take 
over the hazards of man's most odi- 
ous and useless activity, the waging 
of war. 

Indeed, machines which speed 
communication already have re- 
duc*ed the possibility of war. It is 
generally agreed that the human 
ract* resorts to war from lack of un- 
derstanding that results from fail- 
ure of communication. As means of 
communication have improved in 
rapidity and effectiveness, inf or ma- 



Imagine picking up your phone 
and chatting with another busi- 
nessman in, say, Pakistan^ you 
hear him in English and he hears 
you in Urdu, 

Automatic language translation, 
which Col. Stapp envisions in this 
article, is still some years away. 
Scientists already have stimulated 
artificial laryoges to make noises 
within both male and female voice 
ranges. But at this point the ma- 
chines sound deathly sick in both 
genders. 



tion has been transmitted with in- 
creasing clarity and detail about 
crucial events, with the result that 
national leaders talk and arbitrate 
their way out of crises that formerly 
would have been cause for war. 

Premise of new undBrBtanding 

Electronic technology also has 
made outstanding contributions to 
news reporting with the invention of 
the video-tape television camera and 
orbital com mimical ions satellites. 
Universal audio and visual refK>rt- 
ing on national and international 
affairs has advanced the democratic 
process by keeping the public fully 
informed. No tyranny cim long sur- 
vive the power of informed public 
opinion. 

Pictures, however, are but an in- 
complete medium of universal com- 
munication, even as words often 



are. Diversity of languages still 
presents the most formidable bar- 
rier to free exchjmge of information, 
still throws up obstacles of delay 
and distortion in the translation. 

Electronic technology offers the 
best hope of a way out of this 
dilemma. Computers with vast 
memory drums and instant recogni- 
tion of an image or a sound wlU be 
able to translate both written and 
sfX)ken languages instantly, match- 
ing them with counterparts in other 
languages, sorting words into proper 
grammatical order and presenting 
the result in sound or in writing in 
the cliosen idiom. The problem is 
formidable, but progress is being 
made, 

Here» the compactness of solid- 
state electronic components, which 
amount to miniaturizing of transis- 
tors and printed circuits, will prove 
ideal for handling the complexity 
of circuits with the reliability and 
sensitivity required in translating 
machines. A billion solid-state com- 
ponents can be packed into a cubic 
foot of space. 

The idea of a wrist radio, con- 
sidered science fiction ten years ago, 
gives way to the serious consider- 
ation of a television set in an en- 
gagement ring. I'omorrow may see 
universal long-distance, individual, 
video-audio communication via or- 
bital satellite relay, with the words 
instantly translated into the appro- 
priate language for the listener. The 
last great barrier to human under- 
standing win be electronically 
erased, and with it all apartheid of 
human thoughts relegated to lan- 
guage chauvinism. 

Education begins with learning 
how to communicate in written and 
spoken languages, through visual 
images and music, and in mathe- 
matical symbols. It continues as a 
process of gathering and organizing 
information for recall when it m 
noi-ded. The next stage is learning 
bow to rationalize information for 
solving problems and for applica- 
tion to real situations. Education 
becomes a creative function when 
information is projected into inven- 
tion, discovery, the synthesis of new 
knowledge, the exploration of the 
unknowm, the formulation of ideas 
and concepts. 

To be educatM is to have learned 
how to learn: to have learned how 
to communicate learning; to have 
learned how to translate learning 
into action: to have learned how to 
create learning; and by all these 
means, to have learned how to seek 
and understand truth. 

The ever-increasing avalanche of 
knowledge from the contemporary 
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technological revolution would be 
overwhelming were it not for help 
commg from the application of tech- 
nology to teaching and learning 
techniques. 

The reiterative and rote memory 
ij-spects of learning can be accom- 
plished with teaching machines that 
make auditory and visual presenta- 
tion of material, put the student 
Ifirough training exercises and tests, 
^nd spare human teachers from 
drudgery m order to use their tal- 
ents in the intellectual functions of 
f' achmg that are beyond the scope 
.>r teaching machines. The student 
IS spared lost motion and is per- 
mitted to set his own learning pace 
ihe method of presentation will be 
designed to maintain maximum in- 
I'^Test and learning effectiveness, 
the tune of day, most efficient 
work-rest cycles, the internal chem- 
istry of the student, and the condi- 
tions of his classroom environment 
are factors that can be rendered 
ide^al for rapid, effective learning. 

isubjecfs requiring logic and prob- 
^m-solvrng will utilize computers 
With memory storage of entire 
« of study. and'teache^S 
M able to concentrate on the more 
creative evels of learning. The stu- 
dents selected and prepared by the 

Tel^^l .'^^'"P"*^^ Phases of 
v;lV "^'^ ^ wasted on re- 

§^f'p.Sttf^d»^^ 

beSrtal:/K can 
De taciittated by two other functions 

of coniputers: information retrievS 

^wh^- "'""'T ---^i- 

Ply bibliographies or separate refer- 
ences, statislical tables, formulas for 
SrmS?""' ""^ desired 

gating U Pl^ f"^ invesa- 

^<^hola? and I'if l^^'P ^''"^'^^ the 
P^ter mechaii'^rai^^-^ 

reiegatetomSL,tol"f,r'^r 

i^vLTL ^""^ the ef- 

routes demanded by many gpe- 
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cial requirements in tomorrow's 
world of sophisticated technology. 

Having conquered his environ- 
ment and equipped himself with 
technical aids that stretch his capa- 
bilities, man is confronted with the 
most formidable challenge of all— 
how to make a better man. 

The evolutionary and genetic ap- 
proach cannot keep pace with 
changing requirements for ideal hu* 
man specifications. Indeed, ao^eler- 
ating the evolution of man becomes 
increasingly important lest he be 
overtaxed in adapting himself to the 
environment created by his own in- 
ventions. The test-tube children of 
Aldous Huxley's * 'Brave New 
World*' cease to be an amusing 
satire as modem biochemistry aided 
by electron microscopes unravels 
the chemistry of genes and the 
architecture of protein molecules. 
Their modification by radiant ener- 
gies, the actions of enzymes and 
catalysts, may yet permit the con- 
trol of germ-cell composition and 
the direct modification of the re- 
sultant human produced from a 
controlled beginning. Insidious ef- 
fects of disease and chemical noxi- 
ous agents can be eliminated during 
gestation and subsequent growth to 
maturity. 

This growth and this maturity 
can be controlled with ideal nutri- 
tion, hormone levels and pro- 
grammed living activities to main- 
tain health, youth and effectiveness 
at an optimum far beyond the nor- 
mal life expectancy of today. The 
elimination of degenerative disease 
^d the prolongation of normal 
optimum anatomy and function of 
human organs will crown this cre- 
ative achievement. A superior be- 
ing living at physiological and 
mental age of 40 to a chronological 
age of 160 will be man's most mag- 
nificent scientific achievement. 

Mankind groi>ed and fumblexl 
with flint and bone tools for l>are 
survival tlirough 25 millennia of the 
European Ice Age, stumbled by trial 
and error to tlie dawn of civilization 
in ten more millennia, walked with 
increasing purpose and effectiveness 
for 15 centuries to the Renaissance, 
then found the key to five centuries 
of unlimited progress in the scien- 
tific method. 

This great legacy of technical 
achievement will enable man to bet- 
ter himself by conquering all the 
adversities of his environment and 
exploring the universe beyond the 
confines of his native planet, pro- 
vided he does not fall victim to the 
30-minute war followed by the ever- 
lasting peact? which could be un- 
leashed from 100 missile sites. END 
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DECISIONS IN WASHINGTON continued from page 41 

Lonely struggles with clashing advice 
often precede actions by the President 



haps the lag in developing profes- 
sional standards resulted in indi- 
vidual hardships giving rise to 
complaints about our spravirUng 
bureaucracy. Wasliington adminis- 
trators have made some headway in 
dealing with the problem. 

One of our conservative friends, 
a critic of the concentration of au- 
thority, recently expressed admira- 
tion for what he termed '*a new 
professionalism" in the federal de* 
partments. 

Even though Congress must often 
l^ach compromise and consensus, it 
act very quickly when it needs 
to. Thig was demonstrated in the 
summer of 1963, On July 22, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent Congress a mes- 
Siige calling for legislation to stop 
the threatened railroad strike. By 
August 28, Congress completed ac- 
tion on legislation to require com- 
pulsory arbitration on certain issues 
of the labor dispute and to pro- 
hibit the strike. 

One fact which makes this speed 
seem even more remarkable is that 
the Senate Commerce Committee, 
which had to act on the legislation, 
was at the same time considering 
the controversial public accommo- 
dations provision of the civil rights 
bilL Many of its meetings had to 
be held at night and on Saturday, 

Government growth 

The effect of government growth 
in Washington certainly is related 
to any appraisal of the President's 
probJems, for the enormous increase 
in the volume of judgments which 
have to be rendered in departmental 
affairs eventually is reflected in the 
pressures upon the chief executive. 

What a change from the days of 
George Washington, who reportedly 
insisted that every letter from a 
Federal ofhce should bear his sig- 
nature. 

It is axiomatic that only tlie 
tough decisions are made at the 
White House. **The easy ones are 
settled down the line," President 
Eisenhower told his successor. 

My former White House col- 
league, Ted Sorensen, a key assistant 
to President Kennedy, was in an 
excellent position to evaluate the 
procedures favored by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, He maintained that there 
was no systematic formula for Mr. 



Kennedy^s decisions. This I believe 
to have been the ease under most 
other presidents. The patterns have 
reflected the personality and intel- 
lectual qualities of the executive. 

Mr. Truman apparently took 
pride in assuming responsibility for 
decisions. I recall visiting him 
once as a member of a congressional 
delegation seeking to induce him to 
take a certain course. After saying 
"no,'" he added with a big, friendly 
smile— but in a tone that convinced 
us he meant itr "And this is my 
decision. Don't you boys go back 
up there on the Hill and say Dean 
Acheson did it." 

President Eisenhower was in- 
clined to delegate questions to ad- 
visers, generally cabinet members. 
Presidential friends also have gen- 
erally been available for help in 
special situations and have been 
used by modern presidents, who find 
specialized knowledge an indispen* 
sable requirement in this scientific 
age. 

Still the President, having the 
final responsibility for decisions, 
must become familiar with many in- 
tricate questions and must in a ma- 
jor crisis base his policy on judg- 
ments that extend beyond technical 
and specialized considerations. His 
personal knowledge of history and 
government, of the nation's econ- 
omy, its people, the Congress— and 
indeed the world's life— must oft^n 
be tapped. His meditations upon a 
multitude of complex matters must 
precede the final decision on ques- 
tions of vital concern. He conse- 
quently becomes on occasion a 
lonely individual, struggling with 
conflicting ideas and advice. 

Assistance and advice for the 
President come from stafT members 
with competence in a variety of 
fields, the cabinet members and a 
vast army of technical aides includ- 
ing independent sources who may 
not always regard their service sol- 
emnly since, as has been said, 
"their daily salt did not come from 
the presidential table," 

Even in day-to-day routine the 
President carries insuperable bur- 
dens. Without help given by aides 
who surround him and determine 
when, how and by whom the pro- 
tective wall is penetrated, he would 
scarcely find any satisfactions in 



filling the world's pre-eminent offi 
He must look at scores— someti 
hundreds— of documents every d 
and must be sure that the appropl 
ate initials are in the proper plai 
before affixing his signature. 

Coffgressfonaf decisions 

From the point of view of d 
member of Congress, decisions < 
legislative matters usually involve 
great deal more than the wishes ' 
the President. Even the Presideni 
warmest friends and closest pari 
cohorts may be unresponsive i 
times. Attitudes of the folks i 
home must be taken into accotU 
if the member of Congress is 
continue in office. 

The congressman's task— balan 
ing the local and regional inters 
with that of the nation— must 1 
sympathetically viewed by prei 
dents, particularly those who hai 
served in Congress* A preside! 
represents the national interest ai 
must picture the national goals, Bi 
the congressional leader has tl 
map— he knows what will be r 
quired to reach them. This requir 
the President to negotiate— a pri 
cedure that has political and ethics 
guidelines which both sides m^M 
respect. 

A good example of its use w^ 
the handling of the Senate actic 
on the 1964 civil rights legislatioi 
Senate Republican Leader EvereP' 
Dirksen was committed to civil 
rights, but he was concerned aboU^ 
some of the mechanisms propasf'^^ 
in the measure as submitted. l\ 
asked for and received the modi^' 
cations that reflected minority parl^ 
participation, lliis action helped ^ ' 
give the bill a bipartisan flavor 
Congressman William McCiJ' 
loch, ranking Republican on th 
Judiciary Committee, had helpt-^* 
significantly in the House —and vit" 
tually made the final results a da?" 
sic example of government by con 
sensus. 

We pride ourselves, and rightl>' 
so, on the system estabHshed b.^ 
our founding fathers which callet* 
for separate executive, legislative 
and judicial branches. But it shouW 
be noted that no cognizance w-i^ 
taken of the role of political parti* 
in this dynamic process, 

James Madison in Federalist P^*' 
per No. 10 talks of the new Const"' 
tution being designed to eliminate 
the need for parties. In practice' 
however ^ we have found that 
make our governmental institution 
function properly, the party systrt' 
is essential. It is through the party 
system that we bridge the gulf be^ 
tween the executive and legislative* 
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ijranches. At the same time, be- 
cause of the nature of the structure 
that our founding fathers created, 
we find that the parties themselves 
are not unduly diseiplined and that 
majorities in the Congress are built 
in many cases on a bipartisan basis. 

So the process of policy formula- 
tion and decision-making in Wash- 
ington depends on focases of polit- 
ical power in both the executive 
:md ieffislative branches. As a prac- 
tical matter, for example, the Presi- 
tlenfs program must be shaped to 
strike a working balance among the 
interests and views of actual and 
potential supporters in Congress, 

Il_ IS precisely bectiuse of this 
method of building majorities that 
the role of Congress in the decision- 
making process is such a significant 
one. The party mechanisms give to 
(-ummiltee chairmen and such offi- 
cials as the speaker of the House 
and the majority and minority lead- 
ers of both houses a major respon- 
^ibUity not only to review programs 
proposed by the President for en- 
actment, but also to contribute to 
the final shape of these programs 

Above all things, the House of 
Kepre^sentatives is jealous of its spe- 
' lal decision-making powers over 
f axing and spending. In an age of 
■istronomical requirements for de- 
'i;nse, this has significance in deci- 

h'TTJ^^^ ^"^S^t- The President, 
helped by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, proposes; the Congress disposes. 

i recall a comment by the late 
Congressman Prince Preston of 

hahic doctrme regarding this con- 
gressional control. We were st^d 
outside the House oS BuSj 
ing when a car from the Pentagon 
l^-gorged a general with staff Lem 
bors carrying documents, aU headed 

mLtlSg.^'^'""^"^^^^""^ 

tioZ^f has good founda- 

tions ,f this picture can be main- 
tamed, ' my colleague said. "The 

fZl ^ ^« their 

hmros and plead their case." 

has tL^'^^'T^^t military- 

t-l"dtei" '^^^ ^ 
-c^e ytem'to"*" ^''''^^^^ 

mak^Zl J^""^ national policy 
maKes reconciliation necessarv The 
^ngressional committee? Ten^*^^ 
U^e mdispensabie service of hearing 
sides on behalf of the Congre^ 
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New "Pipeline" to a Computer 





This unique machine prints a new 
style type that can be read by 
computers. For small businessmen 
(wholesale, retail, manufacturing, 
service, professional) it's a low cost 
^'pipeline'' to the benefits of elec- 
tronic data processing. 

How? You use it like any ordinary 
adding machine. It simply prints 
figures that both you and com- 
puters can read. All you do is send 
the tape to an NCR Data Processing 
Center, Your business records, 
statements and reports are pre- 
pared for you. It's economical, too. 

For foil details call your focal 
NCR man or write NCR. Dayton, 
Ohio 45409. 
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Aids to stoi» 
Buying by Habit 
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Go ahead, be an old fashioned 
curmudgeon; use a semi-coion 
in your buying processes. Stop 
to find out if you can get a bet- 
ter set of values. When buying 
industrial scales write or call 
Detecto for a complete Gatalog- 

DETECTO 



D«ptNB-ip540 Park Ave*., 
Sreoklyn, H. V, 112Q5 
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Keep wage-hour records... 

TIME 
RECORDER 



Time is refiisitircd, auiomatically, th« in^Uf)! the 
card is inserted ... in iwo colors and correctly 
positioned with IN and OUT separated in two 
columns, Impossible to overprint. Yei. this com- 
pletely automatic mm TIME RECORDER costs 
Usx than a good typewriter. M;u\ coupon today 
for full details. 




LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO, 

2134 Muritlta Blvd.. N.W. Allanta, Go. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me in- 
form aiion and prices about the Lathem 8800, 

NAME 
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in conducting negotiations with the 
departments. 

Sometimes the Congress may be- 
gin these negotiations with a fierce- 
ly antagonistic attitude, as in the 
debate over the so-called status of 
farces treaties. Legislation was pro- 
posed in Congress designed to take 
away from the host country juris- 
diction over the trials of U. S. mili- 
tary personnel charged with crimes 
committed on foreign soiL Only the 
patient and painstaking presenta- 
tion by State Department repre- 
sentatives of the technical reasons 
against such bills dissipated the 
hostility growing out of incidents 
abroad, I remember this welL 

Some of our most complex deci- 
sion-making procedures involve the 
State Department and Congress. 
Foreign policy is basically an exec- 
utive function, but Congress has its 
definite functions growing out of 
the purse-string control and the 
confirmation of app^nntments. I as- 
sume that my appointment as as- 
sistant secretary of state for con- 
gressional relations in 1961 was 
based on President Kennedy's feel- 
ing that a former member would 
have access to congressional think- 
ing. It worked out fairly well, I 
think. I knew the key committee 
chairmen well enough to deal in a 
highly informal way with them. 

When I served as a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I often saw this interplay be- 
tween branches of government in 
the efforts to develop a foreign aid 
program that would not only meet 
national security needs as seen by 
the President, but also win the sup- 
port of Congress and of the people. 
Having the opportunity to observe 
this proce^ from a different per* 
spective as assistant secretary of 
state for congre^ional relations, I 
found that the same forces were at 
work and the same adjustments had 
to be made to meet the require- 
ments of our system of government. 

When the President vetoes a bill, 
his own convictions normally are 
involved. But in many instances It 
is because a responsible official gave 
him a comprehensive briefing with 
a clear recommendation to withhold 
approval. Even veto decisions in- 
volve the interplay of the different 
levels and branches of government. 

Shortly after World War II end- 
ed. Senator J. W. Fulbright and I 
induced the Congress to pass a bill 
liberalising sale of government 
lands to returning veterans from 



rural areas. 1 learned that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was about 
to recommend a veto of our bill. 
If this happened, it would be most 
awkward to attempt to get the Presi- 
dent to overrule a cabinet member. 
So it was necessary for me to argue 
the case before the department 
chiefs. I convinced them that the 
legislation was sound. They with- 
drew their opposition and the Presi- 
dent signed our bill. 

Incidentally, had the President 
received an adverse recommenda- 
tion in this case his veto message 
would doubtless have been written 
in the department. 

1 believe that good government 
administration and decision-making 
also profit by security of tenure for 
the professional civil servants. 
Ideally, enough shifts in top posi- 
tions should occur periodically to 
bring freshness and popular respon- 
siveness to bureau operations. I feel 
that, if private business leaders 
could see the Washington viewpoint 
and the complexities of federal oper- 
ations, this would remove some of 
the adverse feelings about national 
government. I remember, for ex- 
ample, what an Arkansas business* 
man said to me one week after he 
had come to the capital to fill a 
major departmental position tem- 
porarily: 

"I hadn't been here 48 hours be- 
fore I was convinced I would be lost 
without the help of the experts who 
had spent years in obscure and ded- 
icated service back of the front 
office. These were the bureaucrats 
T had been damning." We suffer 
from mediocrity in spots, of course, 
but conditions improve as we dig- 
nify the public service through a 
more realistic salary scale and other 
devices to recruit able people. 

In relationships between the fed- 
eral government and the states and 
localities, the party system serves 
to preserve the federal structure cre- 
ated under our Constitution. Be- 
cause our parties are primarily 
state-based, rather than national, 
the members of Congreas tend to 
support the interests of their states 
and localities and to resist federal 
encroachments. Thus, in the high- 
est councils of Washington, the 
congressional leaders who take part 
in discussion are able to bring to the 
process of policy formulation the 
perspective of their home ar^s. 

Though the political acceptability 
of any action has to be a guiding 
principle of governmental decision- 
making, sometimes decisions must 
be made that are risky politics. 

The Administration's far-reaching 
trade act proposed in 1962 was 



based more on statesmanship than 
on politics. This historic act re- 
sulted in a greatly liberalized trade 
policy^ which our leaders were sure 
was necessary for international po- 
litical reasons as well as economics 
to deal better with the Common 
Market, 

However, the drastic reduction of 
potential tariff protection of domes- 
tic industries and the consequences 
for employment made this a highly 
controversial measure in an election 
year. But the long-term effects out- 
weighed the short-term political risk 
in the minds of the decision-makers. 

Open decision-m^king 

All public officials are sensitive 
to the image they project iiirough 
the media of public communica- 
tion. It is for this reason that the 
press is often referred to as the 
fourth branch of government. Be- 
cause of the open nature of our so- 
ciety, it is almost impossible for 
decisions to be made in secrecy. 
All participants in the decision- 
making process are well aware that 
what they are thinking and plan- 
ning is likely to be made known to 
the people through radio, television, 
newspapers and magazines at all 
stages of policy formulation. By 
following what has .sometimes been 
referred to as the law of anticipated 
reaction, the President ^md the Con- 
gress often reveal their dependence 
on the public media. 

This access to the public through 
news media should not be viewed 
as an emergency power. In the nor- 
ma) functioning of the federal gov- 
ernment, it is good that information 
can be so widely distributed. **The 
President," said one of my col- 
leagues, "should be a window rather 
than a mirror." 

To the extent that Washington 
decisions in high policy matters 
must rest upon public opinion, the 
responsible policy makers must re- 
spect vox populL 

An insensitive Capitol guard 
failed to show that respect one day. 
A retired farmer had traveled a 
long way to see the structures his 
tax money had helped build. He 
drifted into a prohibited area of the 
Capitol and the guard shouted, 
'*Get back there. Who do you think 
you are, anyway?'' He got this re- 
buke, "Nobody, nobody much, just 
one of the owners." 

On all levels of government those 
who make decisions must remember 
they are serving the people and 
that, in the complexities of negoti- 
ated decision-makinp:, iK>litics— in 
the best public-inten^st sense of the 
word— must be the ruling force. END 
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CAPITAL GAIK 



No car in the world better represents the pride you take in your business— and the men 

who represent you— than a 1965 Cadillac. But Cadillac does far more than reflect 
the stature of your o^gani5^ation. It is a sound investment. Its original cost is attractively 

close to many less distinguished cars. Its economy of operation and maintenance 
are unquestioned. And CadiUac is universally known for its traditionally high trade-in 
value, That^s why so many successful firms today are choosing Cadillacs 
as their company cars. Have you considered Cadillac in your corporate planning? 
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HOW TO 
RUN A 

GROWING 
COMPANY 

These insights into the dynamics of growth 
can help your business in the years to come 



If you're with an expanding company, chances are it 
m undergoing growth problems which demand full 
understanding if they are to give way to a successful 
maturity. 

Successful companies vary widely in size, type of 
industry, capitalization, technology and markets. And 
they have all experienced problems peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Yet a study of 385 companies discloses growth pat- 
terns that seem to apply to all companiea; clearly de- 
finable stages of infancy, transition and maturity. 
Whether the problems they bring develop into criaes 
depends on the company's understanding of: 

^ The stages of growth through which all companies 

^ Strengths and weaknesses of a company at each 
stage. 

^ Symptoms of developing crises which enable a com- 
pany to head off problems and make a smooth transi* 
tion to maturity. 

The stages of growth 

Just as a human grows from childhood through ado- 
lesoence to maturity, so every company passes from 
an early phase through a transitional stage to one of 
stable maturity. 

During its first phase of growth, the company 
achieves its success under one or a few outstanding 
individuals, as shown by such successful ventures as 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Motors 
Corp., International Business Machines, and St^indard 
Oil Co. I New Jersey) . 

The Ford Motor Co. is another classic example. The 
company attained early leadership because of Henry 



Ford. His was the vision of a high-quality, low-priced 
automobile everyone could own. And his was the 
mechanical intuition that led to successful adapta- 
tion of the assembly line. 

Almost any small company has its Henry Ford. 
There is Crane & Co/s early histoiy under the iron 
master, Richard T. Crane; Lear Inc., under William 
P. Lear; and a thousand others. 

The struggles of the entrepreneur are well enough 
known. But we do not always realize that the early 
stage of growth has recognizable characteristics which 
the top executives of the infant organization must 




Multiply self - - 



recognize to avoid blundering into problems that 
could be avoided. These can readily be identified. 

Centralization of authority. Whether he wants to 
or not, the leader of a young, small and growing enter* 
prise will have to make most decisions of importance- 
People have not yet had opportunity to learn to work 
as a team. They want to use methods they have al- 
ready proved in past experience. 

For the young company, centralization of authority 
is good. When one strong man makes most of the 
decisions, there is firm direction, consistency in 
operations, fast, flexible action. If the top man is 
something of a genius, as entrepreneurs frequently are, 
the important decisions will have the stamp of his 
unique abilities. 

But it is important also that he know when to let 
go to get subordinates to make important decisions 
for themselves. 

This centralization is most effective during the early 
years when eveiyone is in a face to-face relationship 
and communications generally are excellent. 

Functionai specialization. The early success of 
most large companies depends in large part upon their 
ability to do an outstanding job in such primary 
functions as engineering, manufacturing or sales. It is 
no accident that Walter P- Chrysler was an expert 
mechanic. William C. Durant. the early leader of 
General Motors, was an outstanding salesman. It 
takes highly expert skills to develop a product and 
create markets for it. 

Durinp the early stage, most top managers continue 
to be engineers, siilesmen or accountants first, and 

managers second. , , 

This is highly advantageous at first It gives 
company tremendous momentum. The mventive 
genius and promotional flair of Isaac Smger were 
necessary ingmiients to the early suc^ss of the 
Singer Co ; National Cash Register Co. had to have its 
John H, Patterson to publicize an unknown product 
and create a demand for it. 

But because of this functional specialization, there 





is often little planning for the future progress of the 
company, little organizing to maintain low costs and 
high efficiency or controlling for profitable results. 

As more people come into the company, new offices 
and plants are opened and staff groups begin to grow, 
the opportunities for staff and organizational slip[>age 
become great. Where the small, streamlined personal- 
ized organization can be hard-hitting and efficient, 
the larger, dispersed company tends to become slow 
moving, wasteful and inefficient if it maintains this 
centric approach. 

There are lessons to be learned from the success of 
Sears Roebuck and Co. during its early years of 
growth from mail-order catalog to retail store sales. 
To encourage initiative and fast, flexible action where 
it counted-at the point of sale- Sears gave managers 
wide latitude. So long as they produced profits, they 
were lai^ely independent. 

The company soon found, however, that there were 
as many different practices as there were strong person- 
alities. Sears moved into its transitional period with 
great effectiveness. It has developed a formalized or- 
ganization. To provide the proper limits for the wide, 
decentralized authority delegated to store managers, 
the company retained key corporate services on a 
functional basis and centralized critical areas of 
decision- making, while still giving the individual 
manager plenty of leeway, 

Conlroi by inspection. A vital requirement for every 
company is the ability to control results to ensure that 
customer reciuirements are met and costs held in line. 
During the early stage of growth, most control is by 
personal inspection of the top executive. 

Roliert Ingalls, founder of Ingalls Industries, is an 
example of a president who maintained close personal 
control by monitoring all cost reports, turning off 
lights to economize on electricity and salvaging parts 
carelessly tossed aside in the production shop, 

Frank W. Woolworth, founder of the five-and-ten 
cbain, kept a finger on every detail in his stores, from 
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burning of the gas to pricing of thimbles. Mr. W<x)l- 
worth, however, changed his style of management and 
successful growth continued. 

More recently, the president of the Red Devil Paint 
Co., a New York manufacturer, illustrated the same 
approach when inventory shortages created suspicion 
of employee stealing. A conspicuous closed-circuit 
television system was installed in the shipping and re- 
ceiving department. By periodically checking the 
television screen during the course of the day, he 
eliminated the loss. 

Virtually every leading company today is a living 
testimonial to the fact that centralization of author- 
ity, functional specialization, personalized organiza- 
tion and control by inspection are necessary tech- 
niques which young companies should know how to 
use effectively. But the kind of leadership a com- 
pany needs changes almost as fast as markets^ prod- 
ucts and the size of the company itself change. 

The important thing for business executives is to be 
able to recognize when their company has outgrown 
its infant stage and how to go through the transition 
to a stabilized kind of management. This evolutionary 
growth is imperative if expansion, diversification and 
profitability are to continue without interruption. 

The transition period 

Just as the boy who has outgrown his childhood dis- 
plays the characteristics of adolescence, so we find 
the growing, diversifying company begins to exhibit 
the symptoms which spell plainly that it also is 
changing. Here are some of the signs: 

Failure of one-man leadership. Eventually the job 
becomes too big for one man. The chief executive be- 
comes overburdened. If he knows what is happening 
he will change his style of management. This frees the 
organization for further growth. Too often, however. 





the first shadow of disaster must fall before he is itn' 
pel led to do it. 

Again the career of Frank W. Woolworth provides 
a good example of a top executive who changed. Th^ 
unremitting physical strain of running the company 
single-handedly finally put him in the haspitah Only 
then did Mr. Woolworth discover that he had built a 
team that was capable of running the business. He did 
not have to do it all himself. This was the turning; 
point in the growth of the Woolworth stores. 



Turnover is high. During the early years, the chal 
lenge of new opportunity, the promise of future im- 
provement, rapid change and promotion have beert 
enough to keep good people interested. As they be- 
come adjusted to their jobs, accept company policy 
and procedures and learn to work effectively, people 
want more freedom to do things their own way and to 
make their own decisions. Because controls are frag* 
mentary and the future uncertain, top management 
carmot delegate, for to do so would encourage un^ 
coordinated activities that might jeopardize the com- 
pany. The more people want and the less they get 
the greater their tendency to seek opportunity eise-^ 
where. The most capable and highly motivated tend 
to leave first. 

Typical is a survey by the Chicago Association 
Commerce and Industry which found that small com- 
panies have a 32.5 per cent turnover while longe 
established companies have only 19 per cent. Thi^ 
19 expensive in both money and drain on trained skills 
When the team finally shakes down, it has a large pt^ 
portion of willing^ compliant followers who can fol* 
low orders, but who will not provide much spark. 

Assistants proliferote. The young organization is lil^^ 
an inverted funnel. A great deal of decision-making is 
the top. Then the top man finds he must have help 
His first recourse generally is to appoint an assistanl 
manager and one or more personal assistants. The^^ 
act as crutches, helping him to process the paper wo\ 
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The new Kodak Cavalcade Copier 
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When top man needs help 



and to make the decisions that properly should be 
delegated to lower levels. 

Communication p rot I ems 

Most often, these result from proliferation of organi- 
zation levels between the functional heads and the 
operating positions. Requests and suggestions from 
the bottom wiU be short-circuited before they get to 
top officials who should know about them. 

With every level of growth beyond the first, com- 
munications tend to deteriorate until, at a transitional 
stage, a concerted effort is made to establish sound 
channels for disseminating information. Only when 
this formalized approach is undertaken is the problem 
eliminated. 

The net result of this growing inadequacy of leader- 
ship is loss of effectiveness^ increased costs, lower 
profits. Most often this can be observed first at middle 
management levels. Supervisors who are directly in 
charge of machine operations and field selling will 
sense that the company is beginning to fall behiiid 
in its management capability. Agitation for change 
will usually originate at these levels. However, the 
further removed the decision-making executive from 
the operating level, the more insulated he tends to be 
and the slower his reaction. In many cases the top 
executive doesn't know what is happening to him. 

The tragedy of the transition is the strong, ca- 
pable entrepreneur who has the ability to create a 
great business enterprise, but who does not learn how 
to make the enterprise grow beyond his own personal 
scope. 

The mature stage of growth 

The prime requirement of growth is for the top 
executive's of the company to learn how to multiply 
themselves through others. 

This means change from emphasis on operating 



work to a sharp focus on managemejit work in ev 
management position. 

Howard Braun, vice president of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., says: **As the company grows, the need 
for the be^t possible management techniques increases 
in proportion." An AMRI Management Research 
Institute study shows that top executives during the 
early stage tend to devote 60 per cent or less of their 
time to managing. As the company matures, high 
level managers generally increase to 90 per cent the 
time they spend managing. 

To facilitate the transition to maturity, top execu- 
tives can take these specific steps: 

Develop team-centered lea4er»hSp 

This requires that managers at every level must; 
learn to put the interest of the company first, their 
own special preferences second. This has been ac- 
complished to a substantial degree in all successful| 
companies. The important requirement is a climate; 
in which every manager is encouraged to support his 
own ideas and point of view, but after the final de- 
cision, each will support it as if it were his own* 

Change to logical organiiatton 

Overlap, duplication and confusion tend to multiply 
if i^ersonalized organization is prolonged. It becomes 
necessary to define the responsibility and authority 
required to get the job done most effectively and to 
train and develop people so that they can concentrate 
on the important work and perform it with the least 
organizational slippage. • 

To change a personalized organization to a logical* 
one takes time and requires management skills. 

The first step is to establish organizational objec- 
tives. What are the long-term product, markeli, 
financial and research goals? Until we have these, 
clearly defined, we don't know what to organize for 

To illustrate, Armour and Co. once concentrated 
largely upon livestock operations. But eroding profits 
caused Armour to re-examine its basic objectives and 
undertake diversification into such related fields as 
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1965 Rambtcr Classic 550 Four-Door Sedan 
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grocery products and agriculturfil chemicals. Now the 
larger share of its profits comes from these new 
activities. 

The second step is to survey and define the re- 
sponsibility, authority and relationships between jobs. 
It is a good idea to ask each manager to write out 
what responsibility and authority he thinks he has 
delegated, and check this against the definitions of his 
own subordinates. Often there will be 40 per cent or 
more disagreement, which points to substantial room 
for duplication and overstaffing. 

Once the organization is clearly defined^ you can 
begin to improve it. Each executive can supervise the 
maximum number of people for whom he can effec- 
tively plan, organize, lead and control. Organizational 
levels can be reduced to a minimum. This is also the 
time to make sure each manager reports to only one 
boss and is accountable for profit -oriented results. 

How much time does it take? Most companies 
count on a minimum of five to seven years to develop 
a sound, logical organization structure. It takes this 
long for the people involved to accept the changes, to 
acquire the training and skills they need* Koppers 
Company required some seven years to make the 
changeover; Carrier Corp. proceeded carefully over a 
period of about 12 years; Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. accomplished its major changes in some eight 
years. 

Decentralize on a planned basts 

Decentralization can best be accomplished if there 
are adequate controls to provide limits for exerciser 
of authority. The company needs to develop sound 
performance standards, create a reporting system 
that will keep each manager fully informed of his 
current status and evaluate performance to ensure 
the plans are met effectively. 

General Mills is a case in point. Under its 25-year 
plan, the company felt that the way to get effective 
help from all its managers was to decentralize so that 
people doing operating work could make most of the 
decisions related to it. General Mills established a 
logical pattern of planning and control. 

General Motors, now a model of decentralization, at 
first divisionalized, but gave division managers too 
much authority. One result: At the end of World War 
I, division managers were making the automobiles 
they preferred, refusing to exchange operating secrets, 
and piling up some $60 million in excess inventory. 
This in part triggered the move towards General 
Motors' transition under Alfred P, Sloan, in which 
was developed the concept of centralized policy and 
control but decentralized operations. 

Maximize freedom and opportunity 

The key requirement is development of policies 
that will establish clear limits of action within which 
each person can make his own decisions. No matter 
how small the company, careful development of this 
kind of planning structure will provide the guide- 
lines for profitable growth. 
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Opportunity for each individual comes from he 
ing him make use of his abilities and rewarding 
for his contribution. As Lee lacocca^ vice president 
Ford, says, **Our key managers have no more it^' 
portant job than the development of other manageri^ 
talent. No company can have a consistently stroni 
product Line unless it first has a strong managemefl* 
team/' 

Litton Industries also provides wide individui^^ 
freedom of opportunity. Litton organized its division^ 
under generally autonomous managements which 
accountable for specific results and are given broa^ 
authority to attain them. Each individual is measuri'^' 
in terms of his contribution. 

Reward for contribution is vital. While the form 
incentive may vary, there is ample evidence that th^ 
companies that maintain leadership provide genero^ 
monetary rewards for the managers who accomplis^ 
results. Establishment of understood and acceptt' 
standards to serve as a basis for the incentive 
importtint, Theae should be personal standards^ i' 
lated directly to the performance and results attaint" 
by individuals. Again, this is best accomplished W 
clear definition of agreed-upon objectives, progra; 
and budgets. 

There is little doubt that strong companies arc bui' 
around strong, enter|)rising men. The key requiJ^ 
ment as the organization grows is that outstanding 
people learn to guide and channel their own effort^ 
toward continued profitability. More than this, t^f 
strong manager must learn that he need not go 
alone. By multiplying himself through others he c^^^ 
accomplish more himself and provide challenging oF 
portuniiies for all members of his team, 

"LOUIS A. ALLEN 

Management consul f^^^^ 
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REPRINTS of "How to Run a Growing Company ' 
be obtained for 30 cents a copy, $14 per !00, or $120 r 
1,000 postpaid from Nation's Business, Wmhingi^'^ 
D.C, 20008, Please enclose remittance with order* 
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move 
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business 
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here? 




we re 
making 
more 
profit 

in 

Florida! 



plan a business vacation to Florida 



When you come to play, make it pay I Inves- 
tigate opportunities offered your business or 
Florida's 12 BILLION DOLLAR 

Experience for yourself our "Welconie 
ousiness" climate that invites you to partici- 
fhT 1" generated by more 

tnan five million permanent residents and 1 4 
million annual visitors. 



Discover what a Florida plant situated in 
the heart of a vital and fascinating world of 
business-pleasure means to your company, 
its personnel , , . to you, and to your family. 

Learn for yourself how Florida's creative 
Program for Progress, its vast labor pool and 
its favorable business tax climate can add 
substantial new business and profits to your 
present volume. 



By all means, come to play . . . but make it pav ! 



HAVnr^M n..r,.._ _ 1 



HAYDON BURNS. Governor 




Florida EJevdoptncnt CowmissHHi NAME. , » 
Tiillahais«. Florida 32304 

Pkasc send me brochure. **Why FIRM NAME,. 
Your New Pbnt Should Be Located 
ui I^lorida." con la in in B the Tacts 
aboui FLORTDA's opporuinilics 
for New Jnduslry. the \2 BilEion 
Dollar Coufsunicr Markctt Labor^ 
Climate, Schools, Favorabk Tax 
Structwf*, Natunll Resounxs, CITY^ 



ADDRESS.. 



STATE 



LOHiDA FOFt CONVENTIONS — Write for free in formation on Florida's wonderfui facifittBS for youf group meeiing. 



FRANK TALK 

continued from page 34 

were cut. Perhaps even more im- 
portant than the dollars released 
from taxation was the psychological 
eifect of the deliberate federal policy 
to rely on the spending decisions of 
private individuals and businesses 
as an alternative to larger govern- 
ment spending to spur the econ- 
omy. 

Letting the private economy bring 
about robust growth, lower unem- 
ployment and even relatively stable 
prices has been almost universally 
recognisied as successful. 

A managm^ prosperity? 

Some other federal economic de- 
cisions have not been as widely 
praised. Some that are now being 
put forward by the Administration 
win be opposed. This is apparent in 
the response of business leaders in 
the Nation's Business questions 
on the proper role of government* 

President Johnson seems set on 
creating a managed prosperity for 
the country. He knows that the 
talents and capacity of business and 
industry are necessary for this. His 
dream seems to be to outlaw the 
business cycle and to achieve full 
employment without inflation. It 
now appears likely that this will be 
attempted through more govern- 
ment involvement and new induce- 
ments for industry to go along, as 
well as through lower taxes. 

Multimillion'doIIar contracts for 
military procurement or space re- 
search tend to muffle proteiits about 
big spending in an area where such 
contracts are awarded. 

Subsidies for public works or 
loans to build plants in economic- 
ally depressed areas attract some 
takers. 

Special tax breaks are being dis- 
cussed to get industry to engage in 
government-favored research. New 
loans and grants for urban pro- 
grams, for education, for welfare 
and for harnessing and federalizing 
natural resources are being sought. 

President Johnson has called for 
a partnership of government and 
private enterprise to sustain future 
economic momentum. 

J. Ed. Warren, president of Cities 
Services Co. and chairman of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 
agrees that bridges of understand- 
ing should be built between the 
people in industry and the people 
in government. 

"Antibusiness and antibigness at- 
titudes and policies of government 
are as obsolete as the horse and 



buggy, ignoring economic change," 
he says. 

Implicit in regulation should be 
these considerations, he continues: 
"Will these policies foster economic 
growth and create jobs? Or are they 
blind adherence to outworn regula- 
tory concepts? 

"I can illustrate what I mean by 
referring to profits. Government of- 
ficials should be strongly for healthy 
capital accumulation. Industry must 
create vast amounts of capital just 
to stay up to date and competitive. 
And businessmen have got to stop 
being against change simply be- 
cause it is new and untried," 

On the subject of business-gov- 
emment cooperation, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Chairman Stuart Saunders 
tells Nation's Business: 

'*It seems to me that the govern- 
ment should extend its role of col- 
laboration with the private sector 
in finding the best solutions to eco- 
nomic problems. This relationship, 
which already exists on a limited 
scale, would develop the under- 
standing, confidence and respect 
which grows out of cooperation to- 
ward attainment of common goals* 

"The federal government has a 
responsibility to provide the climate 
in which private enterprise can 
make its maximum contribution to 
the national economy. The govern- 
ment should encourage economic 
expansion through private means, 
reserving its own vast powers for 
use in situations where private en- 
terprise could not do the job. 

**Economic planning would be* 
come more a joint responsibility, 
with qualified private citizens con- 
tributing their skills to public serv- 
ice. Government intervention in 
the functioning of the economy 
would defer whenever possible to 
private enterprise, and would take 
place as the last alternative, instead 
of the first consideration. 

"The restrictive aspects of gov- 
ernment regulation would, of course, 
be available to guard the public 
interest. Primary emphasis, how- 
ever, would be given to construc- 
tive regulation which would provide 
incentives for the private economy. 

"This collaboration by the gov- 
ernment and the private sector was 
demonstrated successfully in the re- 
duction of federal income taxes 
early in 1964. It represented a fun- 
damental change in government 
fiscal policy, a decision to give the 
private sector of our economy an 
opportunity to stimulate the na- 
tion's economic growth. 

**The tax cut has restored opti- 
mism, confidence and initiative, and 
has caused private industry to in- 



crease output and to make record i^^ 
vestments in plant and equipment 

Clear r tries neaded 

Maxey Jarman, chairman ^ 
Genesco, Inc, big shoe and ap 
parel manufacturer and distributor 
comments: 

*Tn my opinion the federal goi^ 
emment could be most helpful ^ 
business by making clear the rul' 
of the game and not having thesi 
on the basis that business nevfi 
knows from one day to the ne5£ 
what the rules are. 

"This would apply to Intern^ 
Revenue Service, Securities and & 
change Commission, Federal Trad 
Commission, Justice Department 
National Labor Relations Boar< 
and other organizations. Busines 
is hampered by not knowing how t< 
plan its operations. 

"With the intensification of inteP 
industry competition, business 
offer the best opportunities to 
employees, the greatest amount 
service to customers, by CorwarC 
planning under stable monetary^ 
fiscal and regulatory policies/* 

Detroit Edison's Walker Cisl^ 
gives these views on the role 
government in the economy: 

'Tt seems to me that if societ] 
is justified in holding the busines* 
manager responsible for the ec^ 
nomic production and distributiol 
of goods and services, it must thel 
grant him authority and freedom N 
make decisions. 

"As to the allocation of resourced 
the government's role should b< 
limited to facilitating the efficiency 
of the free-market mechanism. I** 
a free-enterprise economy, consu 
ers' decisions, acting through t 
medium of profits and price com 
tition, are the mechanism by mea 
of which resources are allocati 
The federal government should n' 
direct the allocation of resources ' 
capacity. It should strive only 
keep this allocating mechanism o 
erating effectively. 

"The expectation of general pri 
stability is certainly importan- 
However, this does not mean th 
prices of individual commoditi' 
should not fluctuate. Such prh 
changes are necessary to refl' 
conditions of demand and suppl 
and are an essential part of the 
private enterprise system, Howcvefj 
when the general price level ri 
significantly, inflationary cxpectjjj 
tions may be generated which, i- 
turn, may lead to speculative acti 
ity and eventual breakdown. 

**Lack of confidence in the stiuni 
ness of the dollar is another wai 
of saying that inflationary expects 
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tions have become generalized The 
result is basically the same whether 
the holder of dollars is a foreign or 

% ^" ^'^^ler case a 

flight from the dollar' may occur 
"Profitable investment opportuni- 
ties are most certainly necessary for 
gie full use of economic resources. 
But even more significant is the 
marginal mvestment profitability 
that determines the allocation of re- 
sources. It seems to me that this 
^int IS more important because it 
^ such an essential part of the free- 
enterprise economic process. There- 
nrofit.tl!'^ ^ alternative 

"5 wo flH 1^*." '""i opportunities. 

S^^^f^^nt should not 

wiS competition 
terl^^ ^ enterprise where the 

twth unless for some very sound 
reason subsidization is cbar v in 
the national interest 

menf for' ^'""^T '^^^^ develop- 
ment, for example, 1 think it is quite 
^appropriate for the 
to * ' 



niamtam electric 



government 



one time. 



"ts. At one t.ne. perhaps 
some justii 
itions have 
tions monopoly condi- 



perhaps, there 
for^thi^'K Z"^^" ^"^'^ justification 
cham.^ have clearly 



ccin n^ru*^*' P^ernment regulation 

«?^pSe'nt r"*'^'^""^*'^^^^'^ 
can hTr However, I think it 

U S. s.iiety.""'''"'^"" 
"At some point 



evolution thp 



sta^manship;-^^, 
I believe this time 



in our economic 
concept of economic 
me ideology, 
than manv'^ "1"^ ^^^^ closer 
dofar SLrrth r''^^- 
govemmenf ."'f'f ^ers rather than 
"omTSLs^s ^•^^'^ 
ou?^'^^^ .bert Prochnow pointi. 
elites that --ecord indi- 

will grow i!^^ of government 
we cin J But 
need nnt challenge. We 

^hemanL'^''"^^*'''^fy "ver 
a S^^'V* the economy to 
^'^a^ ine We need to 

^ of government. 



w^ich ir^r"?' P^*^^*^ industry 
^ial ^ nrf """^J^'" instrument for 
niaix anrf f T'''^^'^ enrichment of 

g every day what communism 



only talks of doing. The great social 
revolutionists of our time are 
Americim businessmen creating 
wealth for the masses/' 

Regarding the social contribution 
of business, General Electric Co. 
Chairman Gerald Phillippe de- 
clares: 

"One of the most overlooked ad- 
vantages of the free market, from a 
social standpoint, is the market's 
function as guardian of minority 
rights. When a minority as big as 
49 per cent loses a political election, 
it must accept the choice of the ma- 
jority. But if a minority does not 
choose the same model car as the 
majority, it is in no way compelled 
to accept the model selected by the 
majority. It has many other choices. 
Business has found ways to serve 



One multibillion federal 
program which has enlisted 
business support has failed 
in its main objectives. The 
reason why: the program, by 
and large, is contrary to the 
facts of economic life. It is 
federal urban renewal. See 
page 31, *The Truth About 
Urban Renewal'* 



minority needs, personal values, at 
a profit— and from this everyone 
benefits." 

Allan B. Kline, long- time live- 
stock and feed grain producer and 
former president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, believes 
that no responsibility of government 
is more essential than maintaining 
a sound dollar. 

**We have an inflationary bias/* 
he tells Nation's Business, 
**evjdenced by rising wages, prices 
of raw materials and costs in gen* 
eral, and emphasized by continuing 
ba 1 ancc"Of -pay men t d i ffic u 1 1 ies . 

''Fiscal discipline is a must It is 
time to curb the exp:msj(m of gov- 
ernment programs paid for with 
new money, regardle^ of their 
seeming political appeal. 

**Herbert Hoover, on his ninetieth 
birthday, remarked that each time 
he returned to America from other 
countries, he was struck by the ex- 
traordinary productiveness of our 
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people. It was his conclusion that 
we produced more because we were 
more free* 

'"Certainly no device of control, 
coercion or intervention by gov- 
ernment has been able to equal 
competition and the market in^ fa- 
cilitating production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services. 

*'If the basic principles of self- 
government and a free economy are 
to continue to be ours, we shall have 
successfully to manage the political 
forces pulling us in the opposite 
direction/' 

Regarding his own industry. Gulf 
Oil Corp/s chairman of the board, 
K. Whiteford, comments that 
the oil industry for the past eight 
years has faced the problem of oil 
import controls: 

"I believe that in view of the 
present world surplus of oil import 
controls on crude petroleum are 
necessary now and for an unde* 
terminable time in the future to help 
maintain a strong domestic oil in- 
dustry, but T also believe that pro- 
vision should be made to allow 
crude petroleum from friendly for- 
eign nations to share in the growth 
of U. S. petroleum demand. This 
is necessary to keep these nations 
and their re?sources oriented to the 
free world and to provide for a 
refining, transportation and distri- 
bution system which will meet the 
needs of domestic demand in an 
emergency and in the more distant 
future when domestic supply might 
be inadequate. The over-all level 
of allowable imjiorts as established 
by the Secretary of the Interior has 
in my opinion reasonably well ac* 
complished these objectives. 

"However, I am seriously con- 
cerned with the way in which allo- 
cation of quotas among companies 
has been made. The position of the 
historical importer, who had invest- 
ed in foreign crude sources and the 
nec^sary transportation and re- 
fining facilities efficiently to utilize 
foreign crude, has steadily declined. 

**I have never seen any Justice in 
a system that awards quotas to 
firms with no foreign production 
and no domestic refinery that could 
economically utilize foreign crude 
and allows them to trade this quota 
for domestic crude at a handsome 
profit. 

Neither do I believe it right 
to grant quotas to inoperative or 
nonexistent refineries, I consider 
both of these practices as a subsidy 
of less efficient and less progressive 
firms by the more efficient and 
aggressive and believe it a strange 
and dangerous practice to be spon- 
{ continued on page 82) 
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WHEN INFLATION 
RUNS WILD 



Here's how national policies of government spending, 
deficits and economic controls destroy buying power 





Take a country that: 

Continuously gives huge subsidies to consumers. 
*■ Legislates large increases in wages and fringe costs. 

► Allows enormous government deficits. 

*■ Has official corruption on a grand scale. 

► Speeds up the money-printing presses. 

► Harshly regulates its utility industries. 

And you have an example of galloping inflation. 

Th3s has happened in one of our neighboring coun- 
tries-Brazil, a nation with 80 million people and a 
land area as large as the United States, where inflation 
m the past year probably has exceeded 100 per cent. 
(The cost of living increased 13 times over since 1958.) 

This has not been brought on by war or natural ca- 
tastrophe but by public policies which have stopped 
the growth of people's income and which nearly led 
to a communist takeover. 

Americans these days seem little alarmed by stories 
ot such economic devastation and bv what it does to a 
nation and its moral fiber. None of Brazil's problems 
or policies is likely to prevail here, at least to the 
same degree. 

But there are lessons to be learned from the errors 
ot others and from the prodigious efforts of Brazil's 
new government to set its house in order. 

Funny money replaces coins 

One of the first things the visitor notices in Brazil is 
me absence of coins. The reason is simple. With rap- 
nn™ P"^^s and consequent diminishing buying 

t ower Of the cruzeiro, the brass and silver coins in cir- 
culation became more valuable for their metal content 
nan tor their purchasing power and were promptly 
thpm • "^'■'P^^'' aluminum coins minted to replace 
^em in turn soon became worth melting for their 
metal content, 

no^'L^fr'"'"^*'""^ "^^t «f these coins would 
down one's ^feS ^ «"t-hardly worth loading 

nom?4ilkIn paner^'Ilr*'^ '''^PP^'*''^' 
cruzeiro nntif I . """^ ^^'dom used. Even five- 
a^nnv Tre v"^ ^""^'^ ^^out three tenths of 

t»-«. ■„ K Those still found are old and 

primi ^ '^"^ denominations are being 

get the ev'^T ^^""^ *hat he does not always 

he t,xn^rt^\ '^^'^ '^o'^e «f his purchases; nor is 
amnlp J'''*' '^'^ ^^^^^ ^"lount listed. For ex- 

wiJiVh rr'"^''"^"^ ^2 cruzeiros worth of stamps - 
air-mail ^r^'^"^ "^^'^ ^"''"Sh to send a postcard 
^cceX or ^"^'"^ States-20 cruzeiros might be 
worth nf nK ''"""^^'y. one might receive 80 cruzeiros 

conridet^rhiri^'"""^^"-^^^^^^^^ 

cents it is t cruzeiros are worth about six 

derpayments nf'"?'^'"^ salespeople accept un- 
in similar amounts^"^ '^''^^eiros or give excess change 

Billfolds are obsolete 

PoJkThl?^'"^^ discovery of a visitor to Brazil is that 
largest ""^'l ^ '"^"ths ago the 

■It cZ C'l-culation was 1.000 cruzeiros, which 

eurrentlv '^^'T''^^^ '""^ than SlOO tU. S.J but 
^"■■rently is worth about 60 cents. 




Customers, with no reason to save, often withdraw 
their funds only days after deposit in this Rio bank. 

The traveler cannot cram an ordinary billfold with 
much more than SIO worth of currency. To carry siz- 
able amounts of cash he literally must stuff a briefcase 
or a plain paper bag. 

Some 5,000-cruzeiTo biDs f worth around $3 ) are be- 
ing printed but these are still scarce and much in de- 
mand because they permit carrying a somewhat larger 
amount of cash in a more compact package. Just 
counting change is a time-consuming oi>eration em- 
pi oy in g millions of man-hours every month. 

Just as coins are out. so are coin-operated machines. 
Taxi meters are a problem. In some the highest amount 
which can be registered is not sufficient for a long ride. 
As prices rise and taxi rates are adjusted accordingly, 
cab drivers receive printed cards which indicate the 
calculations to be made from the meter readings. 

The tourist may be surprised to find large price dif- 
ferences for the same item in di fie rent stores. The 
resident, however, knows that identical items in the 
same store may be listed at widely different prices; 
one item may be half the price of another. The reason: 

As goods come into stock they are priced in accor- 
dance with their cost at the time. A few weeks later 
wholesale prices may be up 20 per cent and new stock 
coming in is listed at a substantially higher price. The 
rate of inflation is so rapid that many store manage- 
ments do not think it Wi>rth their while to reprice all 
their items; they prefer to keep small stocks and leave 
the items as orig^inally priced until sold. The buyer 
may therefore obtain a bargain by shopping around. 

government efforts at retail price control— on meat 



Dr. Charles T. Stewart, Jr., the aalhor, has just re- 
turned from South America where he conducted 
research on inflation in BraziL He is research profes- 
sor of economics at George Washington University. 
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and sugar, for imtance— collapsed 
quickly when stores almost over* 
night ceased to stock items which 
they feared could be sold only at a 
loss. The legal interest rate ceiling 
of 12 per cent a year is meaning- 
less. Violation is not direct but via 
subterfuge— adding on extra charges, 
not listed as interest, that never- 
theless boost the cost of borrowing. 

How fits u ranee is sold 

With substantial md unpredict- 
able inflation there can be no life 
insurance business as we know it. In 
fact, there is no market for any kind 
of long-term insurance which de- 
pends upon the stability in the value 
of a policy for years ahead. Indi- 
viduals who wish to protect their 
families may take out a heavy acci- 
dent insurance policy a few months 
at a time. As one policy expires a 
new policy with higher premiums 
and a higher cruzeiro total is taken 
out. 

It might seem that under these 
circumstances little money would be 
deposited in banks, which pay six 
per cent a year, whereas the loss in 
the purchasing power of money re- 
cently has been higher than that per 
month. 

Nevertheless, some individuals 
put their savings in bank accounts 
because they are unaware of the im- 
pact of inflation. More, however, do 
so rather than to hold amounts in 
cash, on which there is no interest, 
in the anticipation of shortly invest- 
ing the funds more productively. 

Often considerable time elapses 
before these funds are invested; 
meanwhile, a substantial share of 
their value evaporates. There is in- 
centive to keep checking account 
balances as small as possible, to de- 
lay payments as long as possible^ to 
speed up receipts and to spend 
these receipts before they decline in 
purchasing power- 
fax evasion 

It is impossible to raise the sal- 
aries of public employees to keep 
pace with inflation. Instead, many 
government workers, and most teach- 
ers, take other jobs and collect two 
or more paychecks. They get full- 
time government pay for part-time 
work. 

Rapid inflation also promotes tax 
evasion. Even if tJie taxpayer is 
brought to heel some years later, by 
then the tax due. even with penalty, 
is a fraction of the original burden. 
Tax evasion in turn increases gov- 




ernment deficits and in some cases 
increases tax rates, which may en- 
courage further evasion and infla- 
tion in a vicious spiral. 

Indicating the magnitude of the 
problem, 23 revenue agents were ar- 
rested this past August in Sao Paulo, 
which has one of the best adminis- 
trations in Brazil, and charged with 
corruption. The following week vol- 
imtary tax payments increased 75 
per cent. Now that corrupt officials 
are being fired, careers are being 
wrecked and some of the worst of- 
fenders are ending up in jaO, tax 
evasion is on the wane. 

Whatever the problems of the con- 
sumer in facing inflation, they are 
dwarfed by those confronting the 
producer. With costs increasing rap- 
idly and unpredictably, the pro- 
ducer finds it hazardous to make 
firm price commitments on advance 
orders, 

Unpredictable fluctuations in the 
exchange rate, added to these other 




InfJation causes Brazil to drop one- 
cruzeiro notes; 20 won't buy coffee. 

problems, make estimates of future 
costs almost impmsible. Many ex- 
port opportunities have been turned 
down because they involve commit- 
ments at firm dollar prices many 
months in advance of delivery. 

The producer can do little to mini- 
mize his cost uncertainties by pur- 
chasing large amounts ahead of need. 
The lack of bank credit exc?c*pt for 
short periods, and the very high cost 
of such short-term credit, forbid ty- 
ing up too much in large inventories. 

Minimum wagm causes inflation 

The major cost item, namely 
labor, is tied to statutory minimum 
wages; many other cost items are 
linked by escalator agreements to 
minimum wages. 

Such mintmums, which are 
changed periodically by the federal 
government and which vary not only 
from state to state but even in the 
same state between the capital city 
and the interior, directly influence 
the pay of a substantia] proportion 
of workers. Changes in pay may be 
of the order of 50 or even 100 per 
cent. 

The obstacle which inflation 



creates for longer-term cost esti* 
mates and pricing policy have their 
impact also on investment. It is dif' 
ficult to determine what the produc* 
tivity of new investment will be, of 
even what the size of markets them- 
selves will be by the time invest- 
ments are completed. 

The unavailability of bank credit 
of more than 120 days and the four 
to six per cent monthly rates of in- 
terest strongly discourage invest- 
ment with borrowed funds. Equity 
capital is very scarce, partly because 
of the tremendous uncertainties mul- 
tiplied by inflation and partly be- 
cause of the lack of legal protection 
for minority stockholders. 

Perhaps the most distorting ef- 
fects of inflation have been in trans- 
port, communications and power, 
services provided either by govern-' 
ment or utilities whose rates are 
subject to government regulation. 
The process of rate adjustment to 
cost increases is often slow. When 
the impact of inflation on costs is 
added to political pressures to keep 
consumer prices low, the adjustment 
request becomes obsolete long be- 
fore it is granted. New investment 
and even maintenance suffer in con- 
sequence. The firm h£is neither the 
profits nor the incentives to invest* 
Railroads have been caught in 
this vicious spiral for many years. 
As a result the major role in general 
transport has been assumed by buses 
and trucks. This is true even though 
railroad rates are extremely loW* 
often below operating costs. But 
the consc^quent lack of investment 
and inadequate maintenance make 
freight deliveries so unreliable that 
more expensive truck shipment is 
almost universally preferred. 

Even in the case of buses, rate 
regulation in some cases discxiurageS 
development of new routes and im- 
provement of service. Coastal ship- 
ping plays a minimal role in freight 
movement because of excessive load- 
ing and unloading costs and delays 
which are largely the result of the 
labor situation in the major ports. 

Military regulates air rates 

Air transport, which is carry in J? 
an increasing share of freight as well 
as passengers, is in a more favorable 
position, essentially because rate 
rc^gulation is done by the Air ForC^^ 
which is more prompt in handling 
requests for adjustments than other 
regulatory agencies. The difference 
in rate adjustment is shown by th^ 
fact that air travel from Porto Alegi^ 
to Sao Paulo is approximately fiv^ 
times as expensive as the bus faf*^- 

The situation in transport is dU' 
plicated in communications. Postal 
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CHARTING 
THE 

UNKNOWN 

Explorers and astronauts aren't ttie only men who 
must anticipate and prepare for future contingencies. 
This same skill— though used in less spectacular ways 
-^is fundamental to success in business and the pro- 
fessions, too. How well you foresee and judge new 
trends, laws, or changes in the business climate is as 
important to you as are map^ compass and sextant 
to those probing the physical unknown. 
You can get a valuable and authoritative "reading" of 
what 1965 holds for you by attending the Fourth An- 
nual Association Public Affairs Conference, February 
3-4. in Washington, D.C. Business and professional 
leaders . . . top legislators . . . administration officials 
and others will give you a candid view of what lies 
ahead in legislation and regulation, taxation, the eco^ 
nomic outlook and in aM areas important to you in 
the year ahead. 

Mark the date on your calendar right now —and for 
further information, write: Association Service, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C- 20006. 

Powhers 
FOR Progress 

through trade and professional associations 



rates are preposterously low and 
postal service is absurdly unreli- 
able and slow. Many letters never 
reach their destination. As a result 
various substitutes for postal ser- 
vice have been developed. In the 
major urban centers most firms 
maintain messenger boys to pick up 
and deliver messages and packages 
in person rather than depending 
upon the p<jstal service. 

Telephone and teiepraph services 
are equally inadequate. Messengers 
substitute for urban telephone com- 
munications as well as for mail The 
capacity of urban telephone systems 
is overtaxed. It is very often diffi- 
cult to obtain a line; interurban tele- 
phone calls in particular may take 
hours to complete- Telephone rates, 
of course, are extremely low. 

The same situation prevails in 
the national telegraph system. The 
rates for telegrams are far below 
their true cost. Service is complete- 
ly unreliable. A telegram betwc^en 
Sao Paulo and Tio often takes two 
weeks to arrive. Under such condi- 
tions, of course, no urgent messages 
can be sent through the national 
telegraph and a number of private 
companies have set up their own 
networks which provide prompt ser- 
vice at many times the cost of the 
national telegraph. 

In electric power, the process of 
rate adjustment has improved and 
^ "f^w handled quite promptly, 
atill, the years of inflation with reg- 
ulated rates and the tendency to set 
rates to provide little profit-since 
the power companies wer** usually 
foreign-owned^ have left their mark 
in terms of inadequate capacity and 
Jack of mcentives to increase capac- 
ity^ Many firms have their own gen- 
erators often imported, operated on 
imported fuel and producing high- 
cost electricity^to insure against 
failures and shortages of power in 
me public distribution network. 

1-ow utility rates encourage con- 
sumption, aggravate shortages and 
Worsen service. Where services to 
households are provided at a fixed 
fee trrespective of volume of con- 
^wnption, as in the case of tele- 
phone service, additional eonsmnp- 
won IS free, further increasing ex- 
cess demand. The substitutes which 
^^veloped to circumvent the 
ahortages^captive power plants, pri- 
vate courier services, trucking in 
place of ship and rail— are in most 
cases higher in cost. Thus demand 
inflation and cost inflation reinforce 
each other. 

being done 

^ The new government of President 
Castello Branco is attempting the 
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politically difficult job of reversirtg 
the policies which brought about 
this mess. 

Large subsidies on wheat and 
gasoline have been eliminated; post- 
al rates and railroad tariff!^ have 
been raised to cover cc^ts. These 
measures mean an immediate rise in 
prices but in the longer run should 
help put a damper on inflation by 
curtailing excess demand and by 
slashing the federal budget deficit. 

Measures discriminating against 
foreign capital have been eLiminated, 
leading to leftist charges of Yankee 



domination, TTie number of govern- 
ment employees is being cut down 
by attrition. Besides revenue agents, 
many corrupt officials, including 
generals, state governors and na- 
tional legislators, are being prose- 
cuted. 

All these measures hurt some 
groups and create enemies. The 
most unpopular measure of all, per- 
haps, is government restraint of 
wage increases: yet wage restraint is 
the critical test which will measure 
the succ^^ of the government in re- 
establishing price stability. 

Brazilian leaders are convinced 
that inflation control is a necessary 
condition for resuming rapid eco- 
nomic growth, END 
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sored by our government under the 
guise of national security." 

As to the transportation industry, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad's Mr. 
Saunders comments: ''Government 
regulation should be administered 
impartially, permitting each trans- 
portation mode to develop ways in 
which it could serve the economy 
most efficiently. The cooperative 
role of government already is being 
projected in encouragement of vol- 
untary railroad mergers, which will 
help railroads, through their own 
efforts, to regain competitive 
strength," 

F ord tells mBsential rotes 

Henry Ford H had these com- 
ments: 

"There are some who say, in 
answer to almost any economic 
problem, 'Let private enterprise 
solve it/ There are others who say, 
no matter what the problem, 'Let 
government solve it.* 

"Neither of these extreme respon- 
ses can serve us well as general 
rules of economic policy. There are 
some things that private enterprise 
cannot do, some things that gov- 
ernment cannot do and some things 
that one cannot do as well as the 
other. Each has an essential role 
in a free and prosperous economy. 

**As even the Russians are dis- 
covering, the best way to make an 
economy respond efficiently to con- 
sumer wants is to rely on the forces 
of profit-seeking, competition, and 
supply and demand in the market 
place. 

"A free-market economy does not 
work perfectly. It needs assistance 
of various kinds from government. 
But it works remarkably well, and 



this suggests that government can 
be most helpful by cooperating with* 
rather than opposing, the forays of 
the market, 

**This means, first of all, that 
the federal government should seek 
to preserve, protect and foster com- 
petition—by improving its applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws, by work- 
ing for the reduction of tariffs and 
other barriers to trade, by ref raining 
from unnecessary subsidies and con- 
trols and by taking other appro- 
priate steps. 

"It means that general tools of 
policy are greatly to be preferred 
to specific interference with the 
operation of supply and demand in 
the market place. For example, 
fiscal and monetary policies are the 
best tools the government has for 
achieving steady economic growth 
and high employment without in- 
flation. T'hese are the tiKils that 
should be used in preference to 
direct efforts to influence specific 
prices, wages and investments. 

"In this connection, it is obvious 
that we cannot have a large and 
permanent deficit in the federal 
budget or too rapid an increase in 
the money supply without bringing 
on disastrous inflation. But it is 
equally obvious that we cannot have 
a budget that is always balanced 
or too slow an increase in the 
money supply without disastrous 
recessions. Sound policy lies some- 
where between these extremes, 

'^Another example of the kind of 
general approach that is preferable 
in economic policy is in the field 
of labor relations. If collective bar- 
gaining leads to excessive strife and 
dangerously large increjises in labor 
costs, then the hmi remedy is to 



modify the federal laws which es 
lish the balance of power in 
lations between employers 
unions. Direct government in 
vention in particular disputes 
only serve to weaken the incenti' 
for responsible bargaining. 

**The government can facilita 
the workings of the market w 
reviewing all its economic polici 
to make sure that they do not i 
necessiirily impair the incentives f 
private efforts and private tis-l 
taking. The opportunity to earn 
profit on risky investment is the 
most basic of these incentives. Th^ 
reduction in income taxes enacted 
last year and the Administrations 
efforts to halt the rise in federal 
sf>ending are, therefore, important 
steps in the right direction. 

'*In general, I believe that th^ 
American people should be allowed 
to determine the allocation of ecc^' 
nomic resources through their pur- 
chases in open markets. Our cum^ 
plex system of excise taxation 
artificially raises the prices of son"tfi 
goods and thereby restricts thei? 
supply. 

*1 am pleased to note that exdsi 
tax reduction Is on the agenda fof 
this session of Congress and I hop*? 
that serious consideration will b» 
given to eliminating the discrimina^ 
lory excise on automobiles whicl^ 
remains at the high level established 
to discourage automobile sales and 
production during the Korean War* 

**0n the other hand, stime fields 
of endeavor require government aid 
because they are vital to the 
tional welfare and are unlikely to 
attract adequate private investment- 
Education and basic research, 
example, are important sources t» 
many kinds of progress and theST 
nwd government subsidy if th^ 
nation is to receive the maximur** 
benefit from them. 

"There are* of course, many otheJ 
things that government can properly 
do to help our free economy jier- 
form better. To mention only i^^ 
of them, government can encoura^*^ 
economic growth by helping 
improve the mobility of resource^ 
particularly human resources. An** 
it must provide a reasonable amaui^ 
of protection against the hardship 
and insecurity for some individual 
that inevitably accompany ecx)nori^^ 
progress. 

''When gove mmen t econ oin 
policies are wisely chosen 
wisely and efficiently applied, wh^ 
they work with rather than again^ 
market forces, when they are direct 
ed Hi the causes rather than th^ 
symptoms of economic problei 
when they give due weight to 
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Mind your 
own business. 



And we mean alf of your business 
^day^by^day,.,hourb^hoiir 

How? Ifs called NCR total re- 
tailing systems. 

In this tough, competrtive world, 
more and more retailers have dis^ 
covered the value of a complete 
Ime of electronic equipment that 
Tufly automates all record keep^ 
ing and sales analysis. It starts at 



the Sales Register , , . goes 
through the accounting machines 
and optical readers directly to 
the computer (or EDP center). 
That way you have complete vol- 
ume analysis, inventory control, 
charge account up-dating — every- 
thing you should know about your 
business - hours after closing 
your doors each day. 



NCR **tot3l systems" speak two 
languages: optical journal tape 
and punched paper tape. More 
importantly. NCR knows and 
speaks retailmg language. That's 
why we can hefp you in the profit- 
able business of minding your 
own business. For details contact 
your local NCR man. Or write to 
NCR, Dayton, Ohio 45409, 




VISIT THE NCR PAVIUON AT THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR JN 1965 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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unin tended results as well as the 
dimrt goals of any given measure, 
when they expand rather than con- 
tract the opportunities of free men— 
when such conditions are met, then 
we can be sure our government is 
assuming its proper economic role/' 

the dollar and initiative 

Texac*o*s Augustus Long outlines 
sfjecifically where and how the gov- 
ernment could play the most eff€»c- 
tive part in the economy: 

"Our monetary and fiscal policy 
should be directed towards the 
maintenance of a stahle price level 
a sound currency. This re- 
res balancing the United States 
budget during periods of strong eco- 
nomic expansion, and eliminating 
the deficit in our jnternational bal- 
ance of payments, 

"Loss of confidence in this 
nations financial integrity could 
weaken the American dollar and 
lead to further gold losses and 
possible devaluation of the currency. 
This would have serious conse- 
quences at home as well as abroad, 
in view of the fact that the dollar 
is the kevfjtone of the free world*s 
monetary system. In taking action 
to correct our balance of payments, 
however, the government should be 
careful not to restrict additional 
direct foreign private investments 
which contribute so substantially to 
the inflow of funds from abroad. 

**Tlie maintenance and enlarge* 
ment of the sco|ie of private busi- 
ness in our economy require careful 
control over government exppndi- 
tures in order to permit further tax 
reductions and thus to provide ad- 
ditional incentives for invc^stment by 
the private sector of our ecronomy. 

"Enactment of the propc©ed re- 
duclion in federal excise taxes 
would be a step in the right dircc- 
' iQii. l"^ my opinion, however, there 
is no legitimate reason to supiKirt 
th-^ erxiusson of the excise* tax tm 
gasoline from any such reduction. 
Th s tax. accounting for moro th^in 
S6 billion on the federal* state £Uid 
local levels, is a heavy burden on 
consumers and has tended to re- 
atrict the growth of the oil industry. 

"In other areas, the government 
has further restrictinJ the free action 
of the market place which, in the 
past, has done so much to foster 
competition and progress. 

**Some control over crude oil im- 
|K>rt3 may be justified on grounds 
of national security, but the present 
system is discriminatory and should 



be put on a more cnuitable basis. 
Controls over residual fuel imports 
are unnecessary, resulting in higher 
costs to consumers and restriction 
on competition with other fuels- 

*'Govemment fixing of natural gas 
pric*es has wrapped a risk enterprise 
in the strait jacket of a nonrisk 
utility. 

'*If allowed to continue, such 
price curbs will threaten the orderly 
development of the nation's gas re- 
serves and endanger the long-term 
flow of gas to consumers. 



**I believe that this nation wil'j 
continue to prosper if private busi- 
ness is given the incentives to do It 
job properly. Increasing governme 
regulation over business will stul^ 
growth and thereby serve as 
excuse for even further governme 
tal intrusion upon the econor 

"We must continue to place 
trust in those principles upon whic 
this great nation was founded, 
work to enlarge— not diminish— t 
area of private individual initio 
tive." ENE 
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cause a further spread of what 
these people call blight. 

I would add that I have not seen 
any evidence of a city being re* 
vitalized by federal urbtm renewal 

Are slums growing faster than we are 
able io destroy them? 

This is a statement that is often 
made today. Fortunately, the ofli- 
cial statistics at the Bureau of the 
Cem:!!*^ do not back this up. In 
over-all terms the quality of housing 
in the United States has increased 
at a fantastic rate, especially in 
recent years. 

It may be true that one area of a 
city will decline slightly while other 
areas of the city are improving. 
But, over all, slums are not gniwing 
faster than we are destroying them 
or improving the housing within 
them. 

Should a businessman who is inter- 
ested in improving the downtown area 
of his city favor federal urban re- 
newal? 

In my judgment, a businessman 
who is sincerely Interested in fur- 
thering the improvement of the 
downtown area and the rest of his 
city should stay completely away 
from the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. He should not lend his time, 
his energy, his prestige or his money 

to It. 

However, I think that often some 
businessmen are seduced by the pos- 
sibility of finding a quick, simple 
solution, such as that which seems 
to be offered by the program. Often 
the prospect of replacing old, UKly 
slums with brand-new buildings 
seems so appelating that people 
don't stop to think of what is in- 
volved in the process. They are so 
concerned with the goals that they 
lose sight of the means. 

You have to be very careful about 
the means which you employ in at- 



tempting to gain your ends, paf'] 
ticularly in the process of urban 
newal Take a close Icx>k at th 
consequences of federal urban 
newal- both soc;ial and economic-^] 
and then evaluate it. 

What are the costs of federal urbai*] 

renewal? 

Costs are very high. The federal! 
government has spent billions 
dollars so far. The indications af 
that billions more of the taxpayers'] 
money will be spent in the future. 

A kiss of fretxiom has resulted I 
because the urban renewal prograi'^l 
signaled a significant interpn-tati^^^j 
of the law of eminent domain. Tt^l 
day It is possible a government^ 
agency to seize fhr pru .lie piupertji 
of an individual^ destroy it and theij 
sell the cleared land to some olh<?ff 
individual in the name of what 
called the public interest. 

In addition, urban renewal 
sumes a tremendous amount 
time, I estimate that the typi* 
project Cviuld easily take 10 or 
years from the start of planning 
the completion of the new 
struct ion. 

What are the results in return 
these costs? 

The net results are that it 
actually aggravated the ori 
profilem that it set out to 
Among the t^tms^^quences is 
fact that more than 600,000 pi 
have been forcibly evicted fr 
their homes and about four ti 
as many homes !"*ave been destroy; 
as have been built. Most of 
homes that were destroyed were If*^*! 
rent, and most of the homes th^.' 
were built were high-rent. 
two thirds of the people that hf*^; 
iK'cn forced to move are Negr<^ . 
Puerto Ricans or other nonwHi*^ 

There also are indications tn'' 
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Do you have to drive like a little old lady 
o save money with "Safe Driver" insurance? 



No. 

Not with The St. Paul^s "Easy 
Auto" Policy. All you do is not 
have an accident for three years 
and otherwise be a favorable risk. 
What's the coverage? Liability, 
Gollision . _ all the protection 
you're now getting. 

Do you really save? Wow, yes. 
If you're still paving regular rates, 
you're wasting money by the 
niinute, (Call The St. Paul Agent, 
quickl) 

Now the truth is, "Easy Auto" 



isn't easier for you, but for us. 
And you can get safe driver in- 
surance from other insurance 
companies at about the same 
cost. That's because computers 
do the work. 

Frankly, our only point of dis- 
tinction on this policy is in our 
superb computer systenn. It's been 
called 'The best managed and 
the most free of errors/' Now 
wouldn't you rather do business 
with well-managed computers? 

Note to iitiie oid ladies: 
Present company excepted of course. 



We've been caUed the Wor/d's 
Quietest Insi/rance Compmy 
but our agent wtt! leii you aU. 
Look i'n the Yellow Pages. 
By the way, there sre s/x 
States whfch won*t aUow 
you these reduced auto 
insurance rates. Sorry. 

THE ST. PAUL 



INSURANCE COSVlPANiES 




St Pf^l F^'r^ and Marine Insurance Company 
f aul Mercury Insurance Company 
western Life Insurance Company 
Paul, Minnesota 55102 



A new desire is sweeping the land for luMter living conditions, 
better housing, better comnmnities, more efficient transportation, better 
health protection, better utilization of our natural resources, a better edu- 
callonal systen!i, more job opporfynities. 

This is the mood of our limes. 
But how to produce the good life? 
This is thr! question of our limes. 



Should \vp call upuh ir. <rr^rn .\ in^^ i.rnh.ti guvcrninrnJ io p 
duce the good life for the American people? Should wp irn\'f l down the 
road to all-out governmental spending and contrntIi»m 

OR, to produce the good life, should we— in the American tradi 
tion — exercise our citi7.enship responsibi/ify and get busy and do the job 
ourselves? 



tmerican tradition put.s the gt a i rnni*M\! rn second plac 
and the individual citizen in first place. 

The American tradition makes the government the servant of the 
people, and not the master. 

The American tradiiiun miioiSMi^^i ^ nw j^uv umau'iil Ui |>i rtor 
its regular and normal function.s under the Constitution. Bui it daen no 
encourage the government to make deciiiions for the people, and to attem" 
to do for the people what they can do better for themselves* 



^T^nusiness community, as represented by the Chamber o 
merce of the United States, is committed to the American tradition. 



The business community is forward-lookinj? It Is romrniHfr? fo 
mpetition, lo resean:h and devt?lopninnt, to progress 

The business community is committed to producing the good 
e, but not by government edict. 

The business community is committed to producing the good life 
by finding and applying private-business solutions, free-enterprise solu* 
ons, to today's big economic and social problems. 

The business community is committed to the preservation of 
uman and economic freedom, 

ii 

To lake a cool« hard look at today's situation, and to set up a 
bold, positive course of action for the year ahead designed to produce the 
od life, in the American tradition of freedom, business and professional 
aders from all parts of the country will meet in Washington, April 25-20, 
r the National Chamber s 5:trd Annual Meeting. 

This meeting will be a dccjsfon-moJting meeting of the deepest 
netralion and of the highest order — and on the most pressing issues of 
lur day. 

The speakers will be lop n.iiiunal ligiuus m tjusiness and 
vernment. 

For men and women of thought and action and serious purpose, 
is Annual Meeting promises to be the most informative, stimulating and 
Important business event of the year. 




You are cordially invited to be present. Plan now tu diu ud. 
For detailed information about the National Chamber's 1905 



nnual Meeting in Washington, April 25-28, write your local, regional 
state chamber of commerce, or write us. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, DX. ZOOOli 
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the over-all tax base of the United 
State's has been reduced by the 
operattotiB of urban renewal. 

In the area of housing, therefore^ 
the program has actually worsened 
the situation for those who are 
worse oft, particulfjrly low- income 
mirjority grDui>s. And it has slowly 
increased the supply of high-quality 
housing for high income groups. 

How does this compare with what pri- 
vate enterprise has done? 

HP For the decade during which we 
have accurate statistics, 1950 to 
1960, the evidence compiled by the 
Bureau of the t'<*nsus shows clearly 
that private enterprise made what 
can only lie d(*scribed as fantastic 
gains in housing. The quality in- 
creased from 63 i>er cent standard 
housing in 195() to 81 per cent in 
I960* The amount of really bad, 
dilapidated housing has decrlined to 
a very low level of approximately 
five per cent. 



Giant Sales from 
Tiny Budgets 

Can your pfo-duct be demonstrated? H ao. you 
can build n^tiajifil distr Ibutiort and big volume 
n^lcs — fasi. The secret la selling your prod- 
uct throuifh mdeptndent s;iLesmeri (and wom- 
en} who wortt Oil itriiight commissions or 
buy from you for canh at wholesale dnd re- pell at 
retail prices^ No salaries No Social Sccuflty, No 
withhold inK. No credit rUkt. No extra bookkee|T- 
ing. This great army of independent operators 
fovera all SO itates. and Can^^dA like a bhnket 
and sells direct to hame«, stores, mdustryt insti- 
tutions and every profesiion. Hundreds of other 
business men now use thi» method of selling— 
often with phenomenal 9iucces». The best way lo 
recruit these laltsmen is through advertiiing in 
opportunity Magazine Send u« hrer^turc ihiil 
describes your product. If we think it can be sold 
direct, we'll submit a Sate» FUn designed to get 
ctation^wid^ dlstributiots for you within 3Q daiys- 
No cost. Nq obliication. Send literature now to 
Barney KtngMon. M^rcbnndi sine Director. Sales^ 
man's Opportunlfy Ma^ajine, Dept. 050 
H. Dearborn St.. Chicago. tllinoiK 60610. 



GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 




Y«ii SftI TKtngs Done i«tt«r And Fci»f«r 

The BOARDMASTER saves time, 
cyt3 costs and prevents errors. You 
see what is happening. Stiows facts 
at eye level. For Production, Sched- 
uling. Inventory. Sales. TrafffC. Etc. 

Simple to ope rata. Write on cards, 
post on board. Fully flexible. Million 
in use. Price S49 50 with cards. 



FREE 
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The absolute fimount of stand- 
ard homes increast^d from about 29 
million to 47 million, a net ificn^asa 
of 18 million homes. About 12 mil- 
lion were due primarily to new con- 
struction; about six million resulted 
from the rehabilitation of previous- 
ly substandard units. 

When you compare this with the 
federal urban renewal pro{Tram, the 
contrast is dramatic. On the private 
enterprise side you have a net in- 
crease of 18 million units. On the 
government side you actually have 
a decrease in the amount of hous- 
ing. 

You sa/ that the federal program 
has destroyed more homes than it 
has butlt. Is this likely to continue? 

If the propjram retains its present 
characteristics and the federal gov- 
ernment sfjends mt>re money on it, 
then as long as the program is ex- 
panding it will very likely continue 
to destroy more homes than it 
builds. 

Because the homes that are de- 
stroyed are l(jw-n*nt homes, f<ir the 
most part, whereas the bomea that 
are built are largely middle or high- 
rent homes, I don't see any indica- 
tion at all that the renewal program 
will make any significant improve- 
ment in ibe housing of low-income 
grtjups. 

Does the federal program play an im- 
portant role in the national economy 
and in the economy of the cities 
where projects are under way? 

No. The urban renewal program 
plays a very insignificant rcjle in the 
economy of the United States. For 
example, by 1961 it had accounted 
for less than two tenths of one per 
cent of all the new construction that 
had gone up in Ibe United States. 

As far as cities go, the federal 
program also plays an insignificant 
role in their economic activity. As 
of the s^une date, only 1.3 per cent 
of the now construction was within 
urban areas. 

Why hasn't the program resulted in 
more new construction? 

The basic reastai is that the main 
thrust of the program goes against 
the workings of the private market 
place. It movc»s into areas of the 
cities which are run down because 
people no longer value these areas 
as highly as they do other parts. 

Urban renewal depends upon the 
businessman to come in and con- 
struct new buildings. The business- 
man, in general, has b*»en quite 
skeptical about the potential profit 
which would result from ct>nstruC' 
tion in these areas, and this has 



tended to slow dc 
urban renewal construction. This 
hesitancy has bc*en confirmed by 
the fact that a h^gb pt*rc*c^ntage of 
the urban renewal mortgages are 
delinquent. 

Then the program has not proved 
profitable for private developers? 

No. There may 1^- mme isolated 
cases where it has been profitable, 
but the developers that I have 
talked to indicated that they have 
not made significant amounts of 
money out of the program. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
largest area developers for ex- 
ample, Roger Stevens and William 
Zeckendorf have gradually easc^d 
f)ut of the program. More and mort? 
you are finding large cor^Hirations 
attempting to move in. These com* 
panics UhA that they can lake a 
long-range view, they will In^ able to 
make it work. However, even these 
c*ompanies are now expt^riencing 
di/HcuHy with the program. 

What sort of difficulty? 

They are running into the same 
problems that the original entrepre- 
neurs ran into. In the federal pro- 
gram, the private developer cannot 
proceed without considering the de- 
sires of the h)cal renewal agency, 
the planners and, if he is going to 
use FHA insurance and Federal 
National Mortgage A.ssociation fi- 
nancing, he must also consider the 
rcHjuirtmienls that they impose on 
him. He encounters constniction 
delays, a variety of unanticipated 
coats, and he has a difficult time 
renting the new buildings. 

Is the basic premise of federal urban 
renewal, which was established to 
meet conditions before 1950, still 
valid today? 

'f'lie basic premis*^ on which the 
prcigrarn was started was that there 
was a severe hcHising sfiortage. that 
slums were spreading throughout 
the crities and that ]>rivate enter- 
prise could not handle this problem 
and, therefore, it was necea^ary for 
the government to intervene and do 
something about it. 

This premise was dubious in 
l^fid, and it is more so today. The 
exp€*rience that wt^ have had since 
1950 has shown conclusively that 
only private enterpris*? can solve 
these problems, and that the federal 
government has actually worsi^ned 
the situation. Today there is no 
physical housing shortage as such. 
The vacancy ratf is apprtrximately 
nine per cent throughout the United 
Statt*fi, Bo the problem is not a 
physical housing shortage, but 
rather that a certain number of peo- 
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pie either cannot afford good housing 
or do not want to spend enough of 
their income to get it. 

Similarly, as to the contention 
that slums are spreading throughout 
the cities of the United States, the 
results of the [ast 10 or 15 years 
have shown that this is not true. 
And finally, the basic premise that 
the federal government must step 
in, I think, has been shown to be 
false if you look at the record care 
fully, compare what private busi- 
nessmen have done with what the 
federal government has done, and 
judge. 

Who pays the cost of the federal pro- 
gram? 

The total cost of urban renewal 
has two main components. The first 
is getting the project area ready for 
private developers to move in, and 
the second is the cost of new con- 
struction. 

As far as the total cost of the 
program goes, it has been widely 
assumed that the role of the gov- 
emment is only to provide seed 
money and that private enterprise 
will supply the bulk of the invest^ 
ment. In fact, however, a significant 
part of the cx>st is absorbed by the 
government, particularly in the pur- 
chase and clearing of the land. 

When it comes to the new in- 
vestment component we find that 
approximately 30 per cent of the 
new construction is government 
construction and that, of the 70 per 
cent that is private, a significant 
part is actually financed by an 
agency of the federal government, 
the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

I have estimated that after about 
12 years of operation of the pro- 
gram approximately 21 per cent of 
the money came directly from gov- 
ernment sources and about 27 per 
cent in addition was IcjantHi by gov- 
ernment sources. So what you have 
here is approximately a one-to-one 
ratio between public and private 
money— not the one-to-six or seven 
ratio that is often talked about. 

How much money will eventually be 
needed if the program continues? 

The amounts of money needed 
for future operation of the program 
depend greatly on its pattern and 
direction. For example, if it were 
expanded to meet the desires of 
some people, it could conceivably 
cost as much as one or two trillion 
dollars in the next ID or 15 years. 
This would embrace a very compre- 
hensive rebuilding program for the 
whole United States, 

In more practical terms, if the 



program continues to move ahead 
as it has, it might be reasonable to 
expect that somewhere between 10 
to 15 billion dollars might be spent 
on it by, say, 1970. This is prob- 
ably the most nebulous area of ur- 
ban renewal. It is just impossible 
to give any good, accurate state- 
ment, Let*s just say that it would 
be very large. 

You mentioned dispfacement of peo- 
ple from their homes by urban re- 
newal projects. What has happened 
to them? How many people can we 
expect to be displaced? 

Approximately four million peo- 
ple will be displaced from their 
homes by 1970, according to an 
e^stimate made by William Slay ton, 
commissioner of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. In other 
words, one out of every 50 people 
living in the United States, 

Private studies indicate that the 
people displaced from their hom^ 
often move into housing that is as 
bad as or worse than the original 
housing they were in. On top of this, 
they pay slightly higher rents. So 
their conditions are not improved 
at alL 

Does urban renewai increase a city's 
tax revenues as slums are replaced 
with newer buildings? 

This is a complex question, and 
it cannot be answered in the simple 
terms that it usually is. People 
say: "Look, we have old buildings 
in this slum area and, if we tear 
them down and put up new build- 
ings, these new buildings will be 
worth much more money and our 
taxes will increase.** 

They are right on one point: The 
valuation of the new buildings will 
almost always be higher than the 



valuation of the old buildings. But 
there are many factors which tend 
to militate against any increase in 
tax revenue. 

The fii^t is the tax loss which oc- 
curs during the time that the de- 
stroyed buildings are down. Taxes 
are not paid on nonexistent build* 
ings. This is a loss which must be 
made up later. 

The second point is that a large 
number of the areas of a city which 
are currently slums may have 
enjoyed an increase in their valua- 
tion over time if federal urban re- 
newal had not come in and if 
private enterprise had started to re- 
habilitate the area on its own. 

Third, the new construction that 
goes up in an urban renewal area 
cannot be considered all net new 
construction accruing to the city. 
Private developers will put up new 
buildings in an urban renewal area 
only if they feel there is a reason- 
able demand. If the demand for 
this type of construction exists 
within the city» and it is strong, it 
is very likely that private enter- 
prise would have put these build- 
ings up somewhere else in tlie city. 

Another effect is that, as new 
construction g<:jes up in the urban 
renewal area^ the people that move 
into it may come from other parts 
of the city. You have to consider 
what effect this will have on the 
valuation of older buildings in other 
sections. 

A fifth factor is that cities have 
found it difficult to attract private 
developers into urban renewal areas 
and, in many cases, have been 
forced to give tax abatements m 
order to induce them to come in. 

Is rehabilitation of existing homes, 
which is now being emphasized by 



How are facts gathered on a program as compfex and far-reaching 
as federal urban renewal? 

Up to now, it has been difficult to evaluate the program be- 
cause there was Mttle data available and complete, says Research- 
er Martin Anderson. No one had attempted to consolidate the 
parts of the program into one total picture. 

Most of the material in 'The Federal Bulldozer" is based on 
facts from official publications of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its constituent units, covering every urban renewal 
project in operation as of 1961. This was supplemented with 

-.n genera,, con.ir.in, ..e story ... by^ ZZt J^Sl^^ 
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URBAN RENEWAL 

continued 

the Urban Renewal Administration, 
the sohitbn to the problem rather 
than tearing down otd buifdrngs and 
constructing new ones? 

No. I don't believe that rehab ili* 
tation under government auspices is 
the solution. The practical conse- 
quences of this approach are essen- 
tially the same as redevelopment. 

If a person living in a rehabilita- 
tion area under the program cannot 
afford to fix up his home or does not 
desire to fix It up in a way which 
the local renewal officials deem ap- 
propriate, then his property can be 
taken away from him in the same 
way that the redevelopment phase 
will take it from him. 

The process itself, while less ex- 
pensive than redevelopment, is still 
very expensive when you consider 
the amount of money necessary to 
repair some of these homes. 

Where do you think the federal pro- 
gram will lead if it is continued? 

If the program continues to ex- 
pand at the same rate and retains 
its present characteristics. I think 
that within a relatively short period 
of time, say five to 10 years, you 
will have practically every city in 
the United States under an urban 
renewal plan and the federal gov- 
ernment will be spending billions of 
dollars a year on urban renewal. 
You will be evicting hundreds of 
thousands of people a year, at least. 

It is entirely conceivable that 
entire cities will become urban re- 
newal areas. There has been a gen- 
eral tendency for the urban renewal 
program to enlarge both the scope 
and the depth of its operation. Orig- 
inally starting out on a project 
basis, it has been expanded to a 
concept called the general neigh- 
borhood renewal plan, which would 
involve two or more projects tied 
into one cohesive plan. This has 
been further expanded into some- 
thing called the a>nimunity re- 
newal program which embraces the 
entire community. 

So it is not unlikely, if the pro- 
gram continues to expand as it is 
now, that every major city and 
most of the smaller ones will even- 
tually have a city plan operated by 
their local renewal authority. 

Are there any alternatives? 

Yes, there are. One might be 
to modify the program to eliminate 
some of the less desirable aspects 
that it has today. 

The net result of all the actions 



which could be taken to modify the 
program, however, would be to slow 
it down to perhaps a standstill. Tliis 
illustrates clearly what happens 
when you attempt to modify an in- 
herently unworkable program. 

What do you suggest? 

In my judgment, the most rea- 
sonable alternative would be simply 
to repeal the urban renewal pro- 
gram. This could be accomplished 
by not authorising any new proj- 
ects. The projects currently in oper- 
ation could be carried through to 
completion if the individual cities 
desired to do so. 

The results of this action would 
not be anywhere near as calamitous 
as many people seem to think to- 
day. The concrete evidence of what 
private enterprise has done on its 
own—and how overwhelmingly great 
this has been compared to what the 
federal program has accomplished- 
shows clearly that the net results of 
abolishing the program would be 
positive, not negative. Millions of 
people would not be required to 
move from their homes. Billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers' money 
would be saved. There would prob- 
ably be a net increase in the hous- 
ing available, especially at low 
rents, because urban renewal would 
not be destroying homes in this 
classification. 

Can our system of private enterprise 
handle the job of renewing the sec- 
tions of our cities whkh need it? 

I would say absolutely, yes- The 
concrete evidence of the past 10 or 
15 years has demonstrated this dra- 
matically. 

The quality of housing in the 
United States has improved by a 
significant degree, and this has 
been especially true in the cities. 
For example, if you just take a look 
at our 13 largest cities, you will find 
that fully 90 percent of the housing 
today is considered standard. As 
a matter of fact most of the bad 
housing in the United States today 
lies outside of central cities. 

This tremendous standard of liv- 
ing has been achieved primarily by 
the free enterprise system of indi- 
vidual businessmen responding to 
the desires of other individuals, 
building for their own profit and 
satisfying both parties. END 

REPRINTS of ''The Truth About 
Urban Reneumr may be obtained 
for 30 cents a copy. 5/^ P^r 100, or 
$120 per 1 ,000 postpaid from Na- 
tion's Bu^siness. 1615 H St,, N. W„ 
Washington. J>. C. 2(mS, Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Unanswered phones cost you money 



They lose you sales, contacts, 
friends— drive business 
away to your competitors. 



Todayi more than ever, op- 
portunity is as likely to phone 
as to knock. And but once. 

Fortunately, there are ways to 
keep your phones on the job * . . 
ways to make sure they get an- 
swered promptly, courteouslyi 
profitably, all the time (even dur- 
ing lunch and after hours)* 




A Bell System Communica- 
tions Consultant knows what 
these ways are and will be glad 
to advise you of them, as he has 
done for many firms. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

Why not give our Businesi 
ORice a call today and ask for^ 
his services? 



Bell System 



en can Teitphorte and Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 



AN EVEN BREAK ? 



If you*re so disposed, you can he pleasurably parted from 
just about any amount of money you choose in the glitter- 
ing casinos of Las Vegas, Reno and other cities where gam- 
bling is sanctioned by law- 
Even if you win, of course, the house gets its cut some- 
where. But if you don't lilce one game or machine, you're 
entirely free to put your money into another. 

Unlike Las Vegas, Washington gives you no such choice. 
You're told when and how much to put up and where it will 
go. Whether you like it or not some of your money winds 
up in pork barrel jirojects for faraway sections of the coun- 
try, lavish welfare schemes and other vote-getting ventures. 

And the cut the house takes would make any croupier 
green with envy. 
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INSURES/ISLANDS 



insurance Company of North America 
protects Spice Islands '* (a subsidiary 
of Leslie Salt) with a business 
insurance program that is indeed zestfuL 

It is, of course » specifically designed to 
suit Spice Islands' particufar needs. 
Gaps are covered, Expensive duplication 



is eliminated Result? Premiums drop. 
Efficiency cooks. And cost people 
come back for seconds, 

INA offers this spicy. personaHzed 
protection to businesses of aff sizes. 
They have since 1792. And fNA assets 
today total more than billion. 



Your INA man also knows how to provide 
low-cost insurance programs for 
home, car health and life. Call him. 
He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Be sure, insure with INA. 

Insurance Company of North America, 

World Headquarters; Philadelphia, 




IBM SYSTEM/3G0 now fits 
the small businessman s budget 



This one costs only $1715 a month! 

[Other models rent for as little as S1280) 




Send fur free booklet: l he latest extension oi iHMH all-purpose svsti-:m/i^5o now lets you 
convert your punchetl card system to muth faster and more efficient stored-program opera- 
tion without major system reorganization. Anyone who understands ptmched card process- 
ing can handle this new tonipuier. The cjne shown above reails up lo 50fj cards per minute, 
punches 160 columns a second, prims up to 425 alplianieric lines per minute. A new Multi- 
Function Card Machine takes two input stacks of cards and sorts, collates^ Interprets and 
reproduces while the central processor computes. Send for complete information* 

ISM Oata Proce^smg Orvtsion, 112 East P^t Road, Dept, S05-202, Wh^a Plairtf, N«w York 

I would welcome a call from an IBM representabve who can fill me in on f%il\ details of this new SySTEM/360. 

Name . 



Firm- 



Address- 



City. 



State, 



IBM 

DA FA PROCESSING 



